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$22 THE OLD MONK 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE OLD MONK IN THE BELFRY. 


Hark! the mournful numbers rolling 
Where the hooded monk is tolling, 
Ever and anon his forehead 

Bending o’er the hempen coil : 

To and fro his shadows swinging 

With the refrain he is ringing — 

Ah ! the woeful refrain bringing 

To an end all human toil. 


Through the ivied loophole slender, 
Like an aureole of splendour, 
Poised amid those sounds abborréd, 
O’er the swaying cowl of serge, 
Streams the day’s departing glory, 
Fitful gleams, now gold, now gory, 
Down the ample beard and hoary 
Timing with the chiming dirge. 


Sidelong to that lonely mortal, 
Through the sanctuary portal, 
Glimpses from the great cathedral 
Steal upon his ravished sight; 
Glimmerings from the orient painted 
With angelic forms and sainted, 

Seen where incense clouds have fainted 
Softly in the holy light. 


Twinklings from the waxen tapers 
Shining through those sacred vapours, 
Silvery flames that like a bede-roll 
Circle the celestial place; 

Hyacinths to purple glooming, 

Lilies virginally blooming, 

Roses heavy with perfuming, 
Clustering in ambrosial grace. 


Pouring from the bells above him, 
Soaring to the souls that love him, 
Still the monotones of sorrow 
Crown the monk’s dejected head 
With a nimbus of vibrations, 

Like a thorn-wreath’s emanations, 
Earth’s sublime reverberations 
Mourning for her holy dead. 


Though dumb grief to weeping urges 
Yon grey ringer of the dirges, 

Yet his trembling hand can borrow 
Solace from the belfry rope, 

Drawing forth those notes of wailing 
That to heaven, like prayers prevailing, 
Seem to rise, not unavailing, 

Sounds whose echoes breathe of hope. 


Lo! in the vast minster only — 
Summoned to this labour lonely, 
When the evening sun declining 

Sheds a glory over all — 

Toils the monk, and toiling prayeth, 
Though no whispered prayer he sayeth 
To the God his heart obeyeth, 

Whom its life-long throbs recall. 


Radiant shines the gorgeous building, 
Day’s departing beams are gilding, 
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Each minutest grace defining 

In one glare divinely bright : 
Loftiest trefoil, lowliest basement, 
Daintiest mullion of rich casement, 


Scatheless smiles through time’s defacement, © 


Bathed in the celestial light. 


Loud and clear the tongue of iron 
That metallic thrills environ, 

In the ancient belfry swinging, 
Where the echoes ebb and flow, 
Makes, with mystic power abounding, 
Vocal all the fane surrounding, 

As with clarion peal resounding 

In the sundown’s golden glow. 


Hid from view, the inner splendour, 
Save what glimpse the porch can render 
To the silent Watcher ringing 

Calmly on the checkered floor — 

He, as with his eyes beholding, 

Sees, from memory’s stores unfolding, 
All the pillared pomp upholding 
Groined roof fretted o’er and o’er. 


Sees the arched clerest’ries pointed, 

As with heaven’s own chrism anointed, 
Filled with rainbow-dyes resplendent — 
Gleamings from the bliss above : 

Sees where, down the nave, in showers, 
Scattered petals of sweet flowers 
Trailed before the host’s veiled powers 
Blossom types of awe and love. 


Hears, though hushed, the organ sounding 
Forth its trumpet-clang astounding, 
Dulcet treble notes attendant 

On the pedals’ thunderous bass : 
Hears, in thought, the choral voices — 
Till his very soul rejoices — 

Lift the vibrant song that poises, 
Eddying round the sacred place. 


Yet, alone, the bell-note pealing 


Sounds: till — hark ! from graveyard stealing 


Softly through the chiming pauses 
Of the solemn dirge he rings — 
Rez tremende majestatis, 

Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis, 

Some far choir angelic rings — 


Dying down in dim recession, 

While the sorrowing procession 

Gathers round the tomb that causes 
These lamenting words to rise; 

*Mid the vigil he is keeping, 

See you not the old monk weeping, 
Scathing drops from heart-fount leaping, 
Trembling, raining from his eyes. 


( The Bell ceases.) 


Ah! for whom tears so wild? 
Whisper close! Hear the truth ! — 
For the child of the child 


Of the love of his youth. C. K. 





THE ARGUMENT OF DESIGN. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE ARGUMENT OF DESIGN.* 


IT may seem extraordinary, after the Ar- 
gument of Design in Nature has been dis- 
cussed in the world for two thousand years, 
that we who accept and uphold it — should 
have to explain what we mean by the Ar- 
gument of Design; but such curious de- 
scriptions are given of it in some quarters, 
and we are saddled with such unintelligible 
and preposterous conclusions in maintaining 
it, that this preliminary step becomes nec- 
essary. A plain man lately, on turning over 
the pages of the ‘* Fortnightly,” would have 
been somewhat astonished to find that, as a 
believer in the evidences of design in Na- 
ture, he necessarily held one or other of 
some half-dozen singular theories, of not 
one of which he kad even heard the name. 
He was asked, ‘‘ Do you hold the Aristotel- 
ian theory of Potential Existence? Do 
you hold the theory of Preformation? Do 


you hold the theory of enboitement?” And 
if he said that he had never heard of the ex- 
istence of any of these theories, another 
heading was still reserved for him, ‘* You 


are certainly an anthropomorphist?” He 
had, in his simplicity, thought that facts were 
his strong point; but the tables are com- 
pletely turned upon him on that head, and he 
is asked summarily to appologise for gratuit- 
ous speculation, for holding a capricious, 
arbitrary, and wanton hypothesis, a ration- 
ale wholly in nubibus, and concocted out of 
his own head in contempt of facts. A bold 
surprise at a belief is sometimes the best 
argument against it; the imagination is af- 
fected by it, and for a moment weak Nature 
really thinks it must have made a great mis- 
take. We shall, however, resist the im- 
pulse, and, considering the mistake to be 
on the other side, call attention to the real 
basis of the Argument of Design. 

The Argument of Design is, that there is 
a certain construction which the facts of 
Nature of themselves call for and necessi- 
tate, not admitting of any other: the con- 
struction, viz., of design which attaches to 
visible arrangement, system, and adapta- 


* 1. Mr. Darwin’s Hypothesis. By George Henry 
Lewes. The ‘Fortnightly Review,” April, June, 
July, 1868. 

2. Le Materialisme Contemporain, Par Paul Janet, 
Membre de ]’Institut. 
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tion. This construction, we say, adheres to 
the facts, is cemented to them, and cannot 
be separated from them. That is our po- 
sition. Look into the inside of an animal 
body. Is it not, as a matter of fact, a ma- 
chine? Yes, the apparatus of organs, 
pipes, vessels, is simple fact; design is the 
construction, which, we say, cleaves to that 
fact. We have not gone to the clouds, 
then, for design; we have not invented the 
notion; we have not coined it; it has not 
been spun out of our brain; it has come to 
us out of plain, solid, external, material, 
tangible facts. It is stamped upon those 
facts. We have not sought it by specula- 
tion, but outward Nature has forced it upon 
us. We have not first conceived the idea 
independently of Nature and Nature got 
the impress from our fancy, but the idea 
has been got out of Nature in the first in- 
stance, and we are only the recipients of it. 
People would draw us aside from this posi- 
tion, and ask a number of irrelevant ques- 
tions, which we shall deal with further on. 
** Who is the Designer ?” they ask; ‘* what 
is the nature of His mind? You must set- 
tle as to the designer before you assert de- 
sign.” But we say, No: the construction 
adheres to the phenomena. Were we ob- 
liged to discover all about our designer 
before we asserted design, there would be 
an end of the Argument of Design. But we 
say we are not obliged to find out that, be- 
cause reason attaches the conclusion of de- 
sign straight to the facts: the facts of con- 
currence, system, mechanism; to certain 
combinations and juxtapositions of matter. 
By the constitution of our minds and by the 
laws of thought, we cannot but construe 
facts as we do construe them, interpret 
plain and palpable mechanism is indicating 
intention and purpose. 

How do we argue in the case of — what 
is not indeed exactly the same with, but has 
something in common with, the idea of de- 
sign — Law, physical law? The idea of 
Law, while an indistinct idea of the mind, 
is at the same time a most simple one; it is 
the idea of something which makes some- 
thing else to occur, as distinguished from 
that something happening by chance. 
What we mean by this making something 
else to happen, a cause of its happening we 
do not know; the idea is lodged amid the 
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obscure foundations of our intellectual sys- 
tem, from which it never will be extricated. 
The evidence or criterion, however, of 
‘* law” is very plain — simple recurrence ; 
the same fact being repeated again. Upon 
what argument then does this criterion of 
law depend? Have we any demonstration 
that, because an occurence in Nature hap- 
pens again and again, it happens by law ? 
None. It might occur two or three times 
by chance. Why, then, when it goes on 
occurring, does it occur by law? A man 
throws double six once. It is a chance. 
Ile throws them again. It still might be a 
chance. Ie throws them a third time. 
Still we would not say for a positive certain- 





ty, that it could not be by chance. But if 
he threw them fifty times running, we should 


then be certain that it could not be by 
chance. We should be sure that it was by 
law. He might at each throw say — ‘* It is 
true I have thrown double six so many 
times, but why should that prevent me 
throwing it again this time? Chance is still 
free ; it is not bound by the past ; there is no 
physical obstruction, there is no mathemati- 
ical obstruction, to the throw. It may there- 
fore be thrown again, and thrown by chance 
this very next time.” This argument might 
be repeated at every throw, but a practical 
principle in our nature would still decide be- 
yond all manner of doubt, that if double six 
were thrown fifty times running, they were 
not thrown by chance, but by law, i.e. that | 
there was something which made the throw 
thus to recur and be repeated. It would, how- 
ever, be a practical principle within our 
minds, which ruled this question, and not a 
mathematical or demonstrative one. The 
matter is thus decided in the case of Law, and 
the same decision applies to the case of de- 
sign, so far as this, that it is a practica. 
principle within us that decides that tool 
The disposition, the arrangement of certain 
particles of matter, is no demonstration. 
But when there is a manifold coincidence and 
adaptation to an end, we say it is morally 
impossible that such machinery should not 
be by design; just as we say that, where 
there is uniform recurrence, it is morally 
impossible that such repetition should not 
be by law. 

In the Argument of Design, however, 
the end is the great consideration which 
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appeals to the reason, and demands the 
verdict that such work is by design. There 
must be a distinct perception of an end — 
something which all this machinery is for, 
and without which indeed this machinery is 
not machinery at all, but an unmeaning 
labyrinth of parts such as an intricate 
engine looks to a man who does not under- 
stand it. It is this end beyond the machin- 
ery, but at once the complement and inter- 
pretation of it, which makes design. Blind 
material law can produce form and figure, 
curves and angles, which superficially 
simulate design, and have the look to 
the eye of having been moulded artificially. 
Crystallization makes squares and pyra- 
mids, and gravitation with propulsion, cir- 
cles and ellipses. But crystallization is 
not mechanism, because there is no end 
connected with it; its squares and pyra- 
mids end with themselves, and there is 
nothing beyond their squareness and coni- 
calness. In design, on the other hand, 
there is an end which the mechanism accom- 
plishes, out of and beyond the mechanism 
itself. 

And here we come to a consideration of 
the utmost possible importance in the struc- 
ture of the Argument of Design. There is 
wanted undoubtedly for the full and perfect 
establishment of the argument, for its com- 
pletion and clear hold of our convictions, the 
admission of a spiritual principle; because 
nothing but this spiritual principle can give us 
that strong pointed and masterly end of the 
physical apparatus, which our reason wants 
in order to crown that apparatus with de- 
sign. There are approaches to an end in- 
deed before we come toa spiritual principle, 
but they do not satisfy the mind to the ex- 
tent which is required for a full and pene- 
trating proof of an intelligent designer. 
The machinery of a plant or tree has in a 
sense an end attaching to it, which is the 
growth of that planet or tree; but how can 
a mere vegetable life satisfy the mind as an 
end? It cannot; for there is no import- 
ance whatever in such an end. It cannot 
signify in the slightest degree to the vege- 
table whether it exists or not; the plant 
terminates with its own material structure, 
and possesses no self or soul, or sentient 
being which benefits by that structure, i.e. 
exists in consequence of it. The vegetable is 
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only endowed with a transposed end, coming 
up across the great chasm and division of 
Nature, in the animal kingdom, where it 
presents itself to us in the shape of animal 
nutrition. The plant assumes the existence 
of another nature, viz., the animal, in order 
to be invested with an end. In moving a 
step upward, however, we find that the ani- 
mal apparatus is connected with a direct con- 
comitant end in the life of a sentient being 
who benefts and exists by it, who is capa- 
ble of pleasure and satisfaction-in some or 
other degree, and whose existence is there- 
fore of consequence to itself. But in the 
brutes, though even these exhibit an ascend- 
ing scale, the end is so much on a level 
with the machinery, the life is to so large 
an extent one with the material frame, sim- 
ply consisting in the enjoyment or use of 
it; there is so little individuality in the ex- 
istence of the brute, that the end is not sat- 
isfying. It is only when we come to man, 


that an end in immediate connexion with 
an animal machinery shines forth with such 
overpowering intrinsic evidence, and stands 
out in so conspicuous and irresistible a 


light, that the completing stroke and finish 
is given to the evidence of design. Inman 
the end is so distinctly superior to the ma- 
chine, the end is so clearly beyond the 
machine, that the argument strikes home. 
What indeed can be more utterly differ- 
ent from more not akin to an apparatus of 
flesh and bones, than a self-conscious hu- 
man existence, with conscience, will, sense 
of moral obligation? The heterogeneous- 
ness is startling. When I think of myself, 
the conviction that Z am a different being 
from any part or the whole of my solid 
material frame forces itself upon me with an 
overpowering weight which I cannot resist ; 
I cannot think of any single organ, of any 
one sense, or of all them together, as being 
myself. My consciousness, my understand- 
ing, my will, everything that comes under 
that great head of J, constitute a spiritual 
unity which does not touch, which is di- 
vided whole worlds, from, my corporate 
structure. I know, I perceive, that J and 
matter are distinct ideas. Can we conceive 
any greater and more absolute diversity 
than that between a personal consciousness 
involving the highest moral, the subtlest 
intellectual perceptions, on the one hand, 
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and a structure of organs, stomach, heart, 
liver, muscles, tendons, sinews arteries, 
veins, on the other? There is something 
in the junction of two such dissimilarities 
which, if we could represent it in any visi- 
ble mode, and imagine ourselves meeting it 
amid the curiosities of productive power, 
would strike us as an enormous and prodi- 
gious freak of Nature; they have so utterly 
nothing to do with one another. But in 
proportion to the strangeness of the juxta- 
position, — the heterogenousness of the 
end of the bodily apparatus, as compared 
with the apparatus itself, in the absolute 
distinctness and pointedness of that end; 
the certainty that this corporate machinery 
has a positive scope and purpose fulfilled 
in that end. The greater the moral inter- 
val between the instrument and the result, 
the more pronounced is design in that 
instrument. Can anything exceed the con- 
viction with which any man, when he really 
thinks of himself, and thinks of his body, 
must say — this body exists for the sake of 
me: I am its end, all this machinery is 
nothing without myself as an explanation ? 
A man cannot rid himself of this sense of 
the object of his own body, that it is for the 
sake of him—that personal self of which 
he is conscious; the purpose clings to the 
machine and cannot be parted from it. 
And therefore, inasmuch as fe is a different 
thing from the machine, he sees distinctly 
that this machine exists for an end beyond 
itself, which is the coping-stone of the 
Argument of Design. 

And hence the necessity, as we said 
above, of the admission of a spiritual princi- 
ple in Nature, in order to the just comple- 
tion and finish of the Argument of Design. 
A speculator who has forced himself to 
think — if, indeed, it is possible that he can 
think — that the personal being is the same 
identical fact with, and not a different fact 
from, his bodily apparatus —-that matter 
and I are not distinct ideas — such a phi- 
losopher discards that end of the machine 
beyond the machine itself, which com- 
pletes the Argument of Design; because 
the personal being, whom we call the end 
of the machine, is with him the same with 
the machine itself. And therefore the 
recognition of a difference between the 
two ideas of ‘‘ matter” and ‘ I,” or 
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an admission of a spiritual principle, is a 
postulate in the Argument of Design which 
must precede the full stroke of that argu- 
ment. 

One observation, which we will make in 
passing, bears upon this subject. Two 
great representatives of science concur in 
the refusal to assert the existence of a 
soul.* The position which Professor Owen 
and Professor Huxley have taken is an 
equal and impartial certainty of matter and 
spirit as impressions and an equal and im- 
partial uncertainty of them as substances of 
real things. This formula of paralellism is 
not a just representation of the fact of con- 
sciousness. My own substance, i.e., I my- 
self, stands in a relation to my conscious- 
ness, in which the substratum of an outward 
object does not stand. Cogito ergo sum is 
an argument which I can apply to myself; 
but I cannot apply it to a cabbage, nor can 
the cabbage apply it it to itself. Mr. Hux- 
ley objects to ** systematic materialism,” or 
the dogmatic position of the non-existence 
of soul, as not only unphilosophical, but 
practically injurious — what ‘‘ may paralyze 
the energies and destroy the beauty of a 
life.” But if the denial of the individual 
that he has a soul is injurious to him, the 


systematic doubt whether he hasa soul or not 


cannot be advantageous. A man must first 
believe that he exists, before he thinks it a 
matter of vital importance that he should 
be good. If we take those glorious and 
immortal men whose words and acts have 
renovated and converted mankind, the 


* Philosophy, according to Mr. Owen, does not 
recognize “an immaterial entity, mental principle, 
or soul.” ‘Matter and spirit,” says Mr. Huxley, 
“are both names for imagiflary substrata of groups 
of natural phenomena.’”’ The latter thinks the as- 
serter of a spiritual } yen ple or soul in man is 
placed in a peculiar difficulty by the discovery of 
** protoplasm.”” We do not see the difficulty. We 
do not understand why a common “ physical basis 
and matter of life’’ with the vegetable, contradicts 
the,existence of a soul in man, any more than does 
a community of the same:with brutes; or why pro- 
toplasm is more materialistic than flesh. Whatever 
be the common matter in the three orders of beings, 
there are characteristic differences which distinguish 
them; and what is common cannot account for 
what is different. Man is an animal, on the old hy- 
pothesis; he is fundamentally a vegetable upon the 
new; but if his animal nature did not preclude the 
existence in him of a rational soul, why should this 
be precluded by his vegetable nature? The greater 
the identity of the physical basis in all three orders, 
the less its capacity of accounting for the differences 
between them. If man has what the brute has not, 
and the brute has what the vegetable has not, there 
is something which enters in as cause here which is 
not protoplasm, which a// have. But Mr. Huxley 
asserts that thought is the effect of protoplasm; 
while at the same time protoplasm exists without 
thought : —a position which violates the very gram- 
mar of induction, and the first rule of that grammar, 
viz., that the cause of a fact must not only always 
precede it when it does take place, but always omit 
this precedence when it does not. 
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fount whence their goodness proceeded was 
the conviction that they themselves had 
souls. They felt, to begin with, that they 
had a substantial being; this certainty in- 
vested all their actions with an infinite and 
eternal importance to themselves, and this 
vital interest in them brought out their 
whole power. But without that first con- 
viction they would have been paralysed. 

It follows, then, that Man is the great 
disclosure of design in Nature; that man 
lets out the great secret of the authorship 
of Nature; and that man is the revelation 
of a God in Nature. In him a corporate 
structure is for a distinct personality — man 
himself. A final cause is declared in Na- 
ture, and the interpretation is pronounced. 
Had we to stop with the plant, the inter- 
pretatation of Nature would be defective, 
because there is no end which satisfies the 
mind in connection with the plant. itself, 
and her constructive power might have 
been explained as an intricate work of 
mere material law—a mechanical art or 
solertia, such as the ancient Hylozoists and 
Kosmoplastic philosophers attributed to 
her. But man as an instance of design dif- 
fers widely from a plant as an instance of 
the same; here is the immediate contiguity 
of a decisive end — viz. man himself. Does 
not the great argument of Paley derive its 
real pungency from the reader having al- 
ways, consciously or unconsciously, man in 
his mind in connexion with the machinery 
of Nature? In the description of the eye, 
he thinks of man, of himself, who sees. The 
complex operations are conducted to a sat- 
isfactory terminus, and he is penetrated with 
the proof of design, because he has, directly 
or indirectly, this pronounced end of design 
before him. 

And here one thing may be noted. There 
appears to be an inexorable law, some deep 
necessity in Nature, which demands that a 
subtle and intricate animal machinery should 
always accompany the higher forms of ani- 
mal life; so that that life cannot be pro- 
duced without these complex mechanical 
means and conditions. We do not know 
the rationale of this law, or why such higher 
animal existence cannot be possessed with- 
out the adjunct of this elaboration and ar- 
tifice; nor is it a law which keeps step 
with the ascent in the scale of life; it in- 
cludes man, but does not coincide with 
man. Still, why is it so? Our own con- 
sciousness of life is not in the least con- 
nected with the idea of mechanism or con- 
trivance; we feel life, we think, we move, 
we are what we are, without the slightest 
inward thought of a subtle apparatus which 
is necessary for this result. Nay, we had 
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a great deal rather — but that these were 
imperative conditions of being alive — be 
without all these details; so far from want- 
ing to feel the manifold organizations by 
which we live, the more unconscious we are 
of it the better; anything that reminds us 
of its existence annoys us ; we wish it away ; 
not to know by sensation any part of this 
intricate machinery would be a happy, a 
truly paradisal privilege; and there are, 
fortunately for some favoured sons of Na- 
ture, blissful states of health in the world, 
which almost attain this spiritual climax. 
Some men live till they are fifty without be- 
ing the least aware by inward feeling that 
they have a heart, liver, or stomach, trachea, 
arteries, or nerves. Their physical perfec- 
tion almost emulates an ethereal existence ; 
so little experience have they of the strug- 
gle with matter, and the inward entangle- 
ments of a physical frame. A_ perfectly 
healthy child is thus almost in his feelings a 
spirit; he sees he has a body, but, beyond 
that fact, all is a volatile essential life, con- 
sisting of motion, joy, love, anger, exulta- 
tion ; effervescences of the vital spirits which 
might belong to aerial natures, and show no 
contact with a disquieting or depressing 
frame. As far as the conscious sensation 
of life is concerned, then we might have 


bodies as simple as crystals in their forma- 
tion, or almost, we might say, no bodies at 


all. But, as a matter of fact, the complexer 
mechanism is the means to, and condition 
of, the higher animal life; and this law of 
Nature it accompanied by this valuable re- 
sult —that we are surrounded on every 
side by proofs of design, which otherwise 
we should be without. ‘The intricacy of our 
bodily structure is at once our trial and our 
lesson, both of which objects fit into each 
other, and harmonize with the purpose and 
end of life. 

Now, then, to revert to the position which 
we have laid down with respect to the evi- 
dence of design, viz., that it is a construction 
which adheres to the facts of arrangement, 
system, and machinery in Nature, and comes 
out of those facts themselves. If we keep 
this fundamental point of view clearly in our 
minds, we have in it at once an answer to 
sundry objections to the Argument of De- 
sign. 

“Let us take first the objection of the un- 
meaning and incongruous insertions in Na- 
ture ; its eccentricities, its superfluities, its 
abnormal appendages. This is in essence 
a Manichzan objection, but it has assumed 
lately a more scientific shape and been 
equipped with fresh weapons and a more 
exact bill of accusation by recent anatomi- 
cal discovery. This has brought to light a 
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number of what are called ‘‘ rudimental or- 
gans” in different animals: organs which 
never come out of a rudimental state, and 
are therefore without known purpose — alien 
interpolations in the structure, whether re- 
maining in it or passing away from it.* We 
hardly need refer to a well-known list of 
‘* atrophied or abortive organs,” which Mr. 
Darwin gives as a sample, asserting the 
fact to be ‘* extremely common throughout 
Nature ;” ‘‘ the rudimentary mamme, very 
general in the males of mammals ;’’the ‘* bas- 
tard wing ” of birds, which ** may be safely 
considered to be a rudimental digit;” the 
radimentary lobe of the lungs in snakes; 
the rudimentary pelvis and hind limbs in 
snakes ; the teeth in foetal whales, ‘* which 
when grown up have not a tooth in their 
heads ;” the teeth in the upper jaws of un- 
born calves, which never cut through the 
gums ; the rudimentary teeth which can, it 
is stated by some, be detected in the beaks 
of certain embryonic birds; the reduced 
wings of many insects, lying soldered to- 
gether under cases; the rudimentary wings 
in some beetles; the rudimentary pistils in 
plants. 

Recent investigation into the embryonic 
stages of animal life has enlarged the stock 
of anomalies in Nature. Mr. Lewis, after 
deciding that ‘‘ rudimentary organs are per- 
haps the strongest case against Final 
Causes,” carries the inquiry into this de- 
partment : — 


‘What rational interpretation,’? he asks 
** (on the hypothesis of a creative plan), can be 
given to the succession of phases euch embryo 
is forced to pass through? He will observe that 
none of these phases have any adaptation to 
the future state of the animal, but are in posi- 
tive contradiction to it, or are simply purpose- 
less; many of them have no adaptation even te 
its embryonic state. What does the fact imply ? 
There is not a single known organism which is 
not developed out of simpler forms. Before it 
can attain the complex structure which distin- 
guishes it, there must be an evolution of forms, 
which distinguish the structures of organisms 
lower in the series. On the hypothesis of a plan 
which pre-arranged the organic world, nothing 
could be more unworthy of a Supreme Intelli- 
gence ghan this inability to construct an organ- 
ism at once, without previously making several 
tentative efforts, undoing to-day what was so. 
carefully done yesterday, and repeating for cen- 
turies the same tentatives, and the same correc- 


* “ A very strong case has been made out by Mr. 
Paget, iu his Hunterian Lectures at the College of 
Surgeons, in favour of the rudimental development 
of organs being necessary to withdraw frem the 
blood some element of nutrition, which, if re‘ained 
in it, would be positively injurious, like’a roiained: 
excretion.’’ —MS. Notes of a Physiologist in Ves- 
tiges of Natural History of Creation. 
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tions in the same succession. Do not let us{and retractations of Nature, alterations of 
blink this consideration. There is a traditional | her plan, successive adoptions at first of 
phrase which is in vogue among anthropomor- | types which are afterwards cast aside — in 
phists — a phrase which has become @ sort of | what way can this enigmatical side of the 
argument —‘the Great Architect.” But if | introductory stage of life interfere with the 
we are to admit the human point of view, a! plain evidence of contrivance in it ; its adap- 


glance at the facts of embryology must produce | tations and provisions for the support of the 


very uncomfortable reflections. For what shall | : ‘ Begg 
we fa to an architect who was unable, or be- | foetus during ond Sheltered growth, while it 
ing able was obstinately unwilling, to erect a | '® gradually se the proper figure and 
palace except by first using his materials in the conformation of its species, and before it 
shape of a hut, then pulling them down and re- | Comes to its birth?s That obvious economy 
building them as a cottage, then adding storey | Of the embryonic state remains, the con- 
to storey and room to room, not with any refer- | duciveness of its arrangements to a partic- 
ence to the ultimate purposes of a palace, but | ular end remains, and the success of these 
wholly with reference to the way in which | arrangements in birth of the offspring and 
houses were constructed in ancient times? | continuation of the race remains. 
Would there be a chorus of applause from the; But these mutations in the introduction 
Institute of Architects, and, * favourable notices | to life are, we are told, traces of old laws, 
in the newspapers” of this profound wisdom? | and vestiges of successive past landmarks in 
Yet this is the sort of succession on which organ-| ihe formation of the species; as Nature 
isms are constructed, The fact has long been fa- |... adh tien enacion 0 a ret ‘os iin inthe 
miliar; how has it been reconciled with Infinite — io Gees Seven Gee Sony oe ee Soe 
to another, she ought to have, at each suc- 


+ ? ” 
et cessive new stage, obliterated the traces of 

Mr. Lewes then objects to the existence | the former one; and the circumstance of 
of Design in Nature, upon the ground of | her not having done so shows that she does 
certain irregularities in Nature: but if de- | not proceed by design. 
sign adberes to the facts of the adjustment, | Now whether we do or do not adopt this 
arrangement, machinery, and these facts are | hypothesis of Nature, and of the traces of 
seen, what avails it to bring forward in- | former species, let us suppose it to be true; 
stances of want of adjustment, want of ar- |— to say that it disproves Design is a forced 
rangement, defect of machinery in Nature ; | artificial inference, and shows a critic strain- 
the aflirmative facts decide here, not the | ing for an objection. How can we say that, 
negative. The question is, can you tear/a descent supposed, traces of that descent 
from those facts of arrangement which do | simply left ina stage in which they do no 
exist, the construction that cleaves to them, | kind of injury, are in any sense mistakes ? 
and that is united to them by the laws of | Why are they mistakes? They are mistakes 
thought? If you cannot, design adheres to | on the supposition that all history is a mis- 
those facts, and no want of the same argu-|take, but upon no other supposition that we 
ment from other facts can cancel the conclu- | know of. They are records of the past. Why 
sion from those. The discordances, the |should there not be such records? They 
abortive insertions in Nature, in a word, | simply accompany and do not interrupt the 
those parts of Nature which are not evi-|life-germ, which, as Professor Owen says, 
dences of design, may fairly come in in a|*‘ takes ab initio its own course to the full 
further stage of the argument, when we have | manifestation of its specific characters ; each 
to deal with the attributes or with the con- | step of development moving to that consum- 
ditions of the Designer; but upon the pri-| mation as its end and aim.” Though, sup- 
mary question of the existence of design in | posing we allowed that there were real in- 
Nature, suclr objections are, in the very na- | cumbering superfluities remaining from an 
ture cf the case, inoperative. The positive | old apparatus, how could they undo and neg- 
evidence of design determines the conclu- | ative the fact of the visible machinery of the 
sion; no negative facts can undo the effect} new one? Suppose we had before us some 
of the positive ; they have no contradictory | engine which had been impréved by long 
function. No exceptional outbreak of the | progress, but retained in corners of its 
apparent undesigned, can disprove the re-| structure awkward remains of the old make, 
sult which is drawn from the apparently | would that stand in the way of our seeing 
designed. Because, whatever may be the | what the engine was, that it was an engine, 
case with the other facts, these facts must} and that it was constructed and contrived 
be accounted for; and this is the only way for a special purpose? Mr. Lewes says, 
of accounting for them. **the embryo is not the adult in miniature,” 

Let, e.g., Mr. Lewes describe as he will | as if it could signify what it was so long as 
the subtle transitions of the embryonic stage | it grew, and grew into the form into which 
.of life —let him call them the corrections |it does grow. But Mr. Lewes looks upon 
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the variations of outerform as indications 
of a want of fixed intention in Nature to 
produce the specific being which is ulti- 
mately produced. He speaks of her ‘‘in- 
stability,” her ‘*blunderings,” her ‘* mis- 
sings of the path,” her ‘* feeling her way,” 
her ‘‘ tentative acts and after corrections.” 
His charge grows as he reflects upon the 
perversity and dogged obstinacy of Nature 
in going on repeating this inconsistent 
process without cessation. She ‘‘ repeats,” 
is his charge, ‘‘ the same tentatives and the 
same corrections for centuries.” It might oc- 
cur to the objector that if Nature does commit 
an inconsistency in any part of her system, 
to withdraw it with a handsome apology 
after the first act, is not the conduct that 
we expect from Nature. With her to doa 
thing and to do it uniformly, is one and the 
same act; and a mistake once is identical 
with a mistake always. But we wonder 
that Mr. Lewes should consider a record to 
be a mistake at all; still more, that he 
should consider it a proof of instability of 
mind in Nature. We knowno better proof 


of a fixed intention than a uniform result ; 
and even a mistake which is always made 
and always corrected is, however enigmati- 
cal a proceeding, as certain an indication 
of a fixed purpose, as the straightest of 


roads could be; for the final law of correc- 
tion shows to a certainty that Nature is in 
favour of what she retains, and against 
what she discards. 

And even if the whole of the rudimentary 
stage of Nature was an enigma, how could 
that cancel the machinery of her mature work? 
Whatever the introductory period may be, 
Nature leaves it very soon behind her, and 
presents to us a magnificent and consistent 
structure. Regarded as knowledge, the 
more accurate an acquintance with Nature 
is, and the more minute it is, the more ad- 
mirable it is. And therefore if the embryo 
of the Neritina Fluviatilis has not a shell, 
while the Neritina Fluviatilis has, that is an 
observation of true value. We accept it, 
we record it, we give the apparent aberra- 
tion a place; and yet the great vital fabric 
of the Universe stands before us, not 
wholly eclipsed. Yet Mr. Lewes is over- 
powered and transfixed with astonishment 
that we can talk of an Architect of Nature 
when the tadpole of a land salamander has 
aquatic gills, and the embryo Nudibranch 
has a shell, which is rejected by the Nudi- 
branch mature. 

We do not object to notice being chal- 
lenged to the enigmatical parts of Nature ; 
what we only demand is that they should be 
introduced upon the proper question, and 
in the right stage of the argument. To 
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bring them into the arena upon the primary 
question of the existence of design in Na- 
ture, is somewhat the same mistake as if a 
democratic lawyer were to bring forward 
the irregularities, the qualifications, the cu- 
rious modifications of the royal supremacy, 
in order to urge them as objections, when 
the question before him was simply whether 
there was a King, and whether he had a 
supremacy. It is the same mistake as if a 
scholar were doggedly to fasten his mind 
upon some of the most subordinate of the 
side clauses of a constructed sentence, and 
insist upon disposing of them, before he had 
dealt with or settled or thought of the 
grammatical backbone of the sentence. 
The enigmatical parts of Nature may legiti- 
mately be brought into discussion, a design 
in Nature being assumed, upon the question 
of the attributes of the Designer, iis Om- 
niscience, Omnipotence, Perfect Goodness ; 
but they are brought in prematurely and 
out of place when they are brought in upon 
the primary question of there being design 
in Nature. Mr. Lewes buries himself so in 
the anomalies and curious irregular corners 
of Nature, that he fails to grasp the great 
interpretation of Nature —the interpreta- 
tion of her as a whole. Nature has what 
may be called her backbone construction, 
analogous to the grammatical backbone of 
a sentence, which may still contain a clause 
of ambiguous government. We meet many 
such a sentence in our best old writers; 
Mr. Lewes, upon the strength of the am- 
biguous clause, reads the whole sentence as 
a parish boy, half way up the school, 
reads his part. We see the parish school- 
boy making his slow interrupted passage 
through his apportioned sentence; he is an 
instance of a person who does not grasp the 
backbone of that structure with which he 
has to deal; and the results are gloomy; 
he has hardly advanced a step when there 
is a wavering; a small side clause receives 
him, and, we need not add, detains him; he 
tarries there, stays in it long and tentative- 
ly, caraying on a minor contest with the 
tougher syllables. He issues out of the in- 
closure with the main clue somewhat en- 
tangled: a few more painful steps, and now 
the great beacon light of the nominative 
case is evidently vanishing; about half 
way, the earth yawns and fairly engulfs 
him; he has dropped into an abyss; he 
emerges again, but plainly all is lost, nom- 
inative, verb and everything; the low level 
monotone betrays the impartiality with 
which he treats all parts of speech, nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, and adverbs, conjunc- 
tions, prepositions, and interjections; he 
passes through a succession of syllabical 
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cavities, and he only sees the one in which 
he at the time is; no whole exists, and the 
sentence comes to an end like an addition 
sum. ‘This is one instance of the loss of 
a backbone construction. But that which 
is the helpless failure of the parish school- 
boy, is the systematic philosophy of Mr. 
Lewes, who construes Nature as the other 
construes a sentence. He immures himself 
in some of the petty clauses of Nature 
which are obscure, and will not see the 
great construction of Nature’s sentence, 
which is plain. He incaréerates himself in 
the odd corners of Nature with rudi- 
mentary organs, with incipient lobes, with 
fietal teeth, with elementary digits, with 
aborted hind legs, with unfinished com- 
mencement of gills, and with shells that are 
bestowed without being promised, and that 
are promised without being bestowed; and 
he forgets that that which is enigmatical 
cannot cancel that which is perspicuous — 
the facts of organie structure and the visi- 
ble machinery of life. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We ap- 
preciate the mysteries of Nature; but we 
only say that we must not reject her light. 
Mr. Lewes is not only an explorer of physical 
secrets, he is a successful biographer, a 


man of the world, acquainted with life and 


society. Will he tell us in what possible 
way anything can be proved: in history, in 
politics, or on any subject, unless we allow 
a discriminative faculty in the human un- 
derstanding which can distinguish between 
objections which are difficulties and objec- 
tions which are disproofs; which can not 
only see objections but estimate their pro- 

ortion, and which can clear a substantial 
ine of proof from amid minor opposition and 
protest. Was ever case carried into a 
court of justice in which, however strong 
the evidence was on one side, there was 
nothing to be said on the other? Is_all the 
counter evidence which comes forth in our 
trials against even certain verdicts mock 
evidence? Is it a nonentity? No; some 
of it is real: that is to say, it possesses an 
opposing force more or less. How, then, 
is it overcome, and so completely overcome 
that nobody doubts the result? Because 
its proportion is estimated. It is seen that 
there is a main structure of proof, rising 
out of and amid the facts of the case, which 
dominates. This discriminating faculty is 
the cement which builds the whole fabric of 
knowledge and of truth. With no condi- 
tion of proportion to satisfy, any objection 
would prevent any proof; ye: Mr. Lewes 
frees himself from this condition in his ar- 
gument against the proof of design. His 
rule is not Sir Roger de Coverley’s, that 
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there is much to be said on both sides; but 
arule much more diluent of all certainty, 
viz., that there is no proof in any case in 
which there is anything to be said on the 
other side. We may theorize on paper 
upon such a principle, but the application 
of it to practice would be the destruction of 
knowledge and the collapse of society. 

The objection, then, of the superfluities, 
the incumbrances, and the irregularities of 
Nature is not relevant upon the question of 
the existence of design in Nature, but must 
be reserved for the question of the attributes 
of the Designer.* Observe, however, upon 
what a vantage-ground such questions re- 
lating to His attributes are treated as soon 
as we have decided on the existence of the 
Being; because the existence of an Infinite 
Being becomes at once a valid reason for 
not pressing objections which are met by 
the answer of our ignorance. If we admit 
an Infinite Being, it need be no matter of 
surprise if we find that He does not-work 
altogether after the type of a human artifi- 
cer; if a world which comes out of nystery 
contains modes of procedure which we can- 
not account for. Manichzanism has thus, 
as a theory, perished. A God assunied, 
common sense has refused to see in such 
facts as these reasons for denying His 
power and goodness. Their inadequacy 
was plain upon such a standing-ground, and 
the belief in the attributes has been carried 
practically by the belief in the Being. Man- 
ichzanism is obsolete, and Atheism or Pan- 
theism is modern unbelief. 

And this brings us to another head of ob- 
jections to design, viz., those drawn from 
the Infinity of the Deity. Design is a hu- 
man conception, it is said: the essential 
offspring of a mode of thinking which be- 
longs to a limited intelligence: we cannot 
attribute it to an Infinite Being. Mr. Lewes 
asks how we obtain our ‘‘ knowledge of 
the Divine mind—very enviable knowl- 
edge, but needing some guarantees for its 
genuineness.” This objection, then, comes 
out of the general Pantheistic arsenal, and 
only applies to design in common with all 
the moral attributes of an Infinite Being. 
Descartes, however, who was not a Panthe- 
ist, but demonstrated the existence of a God 
out of our innate ideas, still objected to the 
Argument of Design on the ground that we 
must know God before we can attribute 
design to Him. 

The force of this objection, then, lies in 


* Hume does introduce the objection of the im- 
perfections of the system of Nature in this place, 
upon the question of the attributes of the Author 
of the universe, not upon the question of the exist- 
ence of an Author of the universe. See further on. 
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the overpowering vastness of the idea of 
infinity, which makes it inconceivable that 
this infinite world should go back to such a 
unity as a mental design. We cannot con- 
template the life with which the universe 
teems, its countless types and structures, 
without at first sight a kind of despair that 
its Cause should be a personal Being. All 
seems to evaporate in immensity. Take 
even any of those great exhibitions which 
bring out and place before the eye of the 
spectator the inexhaustibleness of Nature, 
animal and vegetable, — that interminable 
labyrinth of variability which, like the Cre- 
tan, lets no one out again that has ever 
once got in. When he has seen hundreds 
of varieties of hundreds of species, which 
never, perhaps, challenged his eye before, 
what is his his first sensation? It is, of 
course, that of wonder; but there is some- 
thing which enters in with wonder, and is 
not so pleasant: it is perplexity. Is it 
more than perplexity? Yes; it is dejec- 
tion. A disturber has crept into our home ; 
there is an ominous stir as if upon an un- 
welcome arrival; some alien thought has 
come into collision with the mind’s faith — 
the thought of an impersonal life of the uni- 
verse. Can the Being that coincides with 
this boundless life be personal? Is therea 


congruity between the truth of fact and the 
truth of religion? The idea of personality 
is strong in the home of our own hearts ; 
but let us be brought face to face with the 
infinity of Nature in one of these astonish- 
ing and vivid spectacles of her multiplicity, 


and for a moment it totters. The vastness, 
the boundlessness of Nature is not only 
an overwhelming thought, a prostrating 
thought: it is a benumbing thought. In- 
finity is a cold idea, thus forced upon us; 
and there is a refrigeration of the mind as 
the notion of a parental Being gives place 
to pure immensity. 

And this momentary effect from a great 
spectacle is only an anticipation of the great 
power of the idea when systematically cher- 
ished. The idea of infinity combines two 
great and startling opposites, viz., that of 
being the most religious, and that of being 
the most sceptical, idea of the human mind. 
On the one hand, it is the foundation of all 
thatis transcendental and aspiring in hu- 





man prospects ; on the other hand, it is the 
destruction of it all. It has been the fa- | 
vourite idea of religious minds on the one 
side. One religious philosopher, especial- | 
ly, who lifts up the curtain and discloses | 
the realms of metaphysics in all their solem- | 
nity and grandeur, has pursued the idea’ 
with an insatiable affection and longing. , 
Pascal is supreme master of those domains | 
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of mystical logic in which the conclusions. 
not of a venturous faith, but of a pure rea- 
son, are more eccentric and abnormal than 
the most extravagant creations of romance 
and the oddest misconceptions of a dream 
—a universe which is not a whole, number 
which is neither odd nor even, and time 
which never began. The prodigious spec- 
ulative births, the sphynxes and chimeras 
of reason that rise up in his world of 
thought, and haunt, like the awful shapes 
of classical legend, the boundless solitudes ° 
over which the mind of Pascal ranges, 
prove the overpowering sense of infinity 
which pervaded his mind. The strength of 
the idea in him made it fructify and multi- 
ply into this ghostly imagery, this brood of 
logical apparitions. The idea even of ma- 
terial infinity fascinated him —the idea of 
simple sidereal space, because it bordered 
on the supernatural, and converted even 
this world of fact into such an incompre- 
hensible problem. The vivid conceptions 
of immensity which his metaphysical imagi- 
nation raised, inspired him with an _ever- 
fresh amazement, awe, and dread. In the 
region of the idea he felt himself on the 
threshold of a higher world; and the spiral 
coils of the great enigma, though they as- 
ascended endlessly, still pointed up to 
heaven. 

But identified with faith in one mind, the 
idea of infinity becomes the very antago- 
nist of faith in another. It is now an infidel 
idea. It is the great undoer, the great re- 
verser, of all the religious verdicts of rea- 
son; they are dissolved as soon as they en- 
ter this strong diluent. The attributes of 
the Deity melt in the crucible of this idea ; 
it has the power of converting everything it 
touches into nothing; eternity and immor- 
tality into nothing, z.e., God himself into 
nothing. All these become human concep- 
tions, which the touchstone of infinity has 
detected. The forward current in us which 
goes all toward a personal deity, retires be- 
fore this great reactionary tide, which car- 
ries the whole mind back again into vacuity. 
Infinity thus becomes Nature’s great retrac- 
tion, her great revocation, her great recan- 
tation; whereby she gives up all she once 
held, withdraws it, and owns herself mistak- 
en and deceived. It is the great destruc- 
tive idea, the loosener of all that was once 
fixed. There is a passion for destruction 
in the mind of man, as strong as that of 
constructing, which delights in clearances 
of all kinds, and wherever it goes empties 
space; even the imagination enlists itself 
on this side, and makes a poetry of demoli- 
tion. Infinity which makes a clean sweep 
of all creeds is thus the creed of the Pan- 
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theistic poet, and often of the imaginative 
man of science. 

But if we keep clear in our minds the 
position that design is a construction which 
adheres to the facts, we can deal sufficiently 
with this objection of Infinity. If by the 
constitution of our minds we are compelled 
to construe actual machinery which effects 
an end as designed for that end, that com- 
pulsion is our justification. No insoluble 
question outside of this act of construction 
can interfere with or invalidate this act 
itself. If Descartes then or any one else 
objects to us that we must know the divine 
mind before we can affix design to Nature, 
we reply, it is falsely put ; we need not 
know God in order to put a construction 
upon facts ; we can put a construction 
upon facts, if we have the facts. We have 
nothing to do with the speculative point at 
the other end of this question; we argue 
from this end of it, — from the facts of con- 
trivance ; design is tied to those facts and 
cannot be divorced from them. If we can- 
not argue indeed up to a God till we can 
argue down from Him, if we cannot inter- 
_ any signs that point tu Him till we 
snow they come from Him, then certainly 
the evidences of aGod from Nature are im- 


possible until they are useless; and there 
is no such argument as the Argument of 


Design. But this is not the state of the 
case. You mistake our argument; we as- 
sume no knowledge of the Divine designing 
mind; we only argue from facts towards 
one. Whatever be the mystery which lies 
on the other side of the ocean of infinity, it 
is consistent with these facts, and with the 
constitution of our own minds, which obliges 
this construction of them. 

If, indeed, infinity is logically inconsist- 
ent with design, we come to a contradiction 
in Nature; a contradiction between the 
constitution of our minds which affixes de- 
sign to Nature, and infinity which with- 
draws it. But where is the logical contra- 
diction between design and an infinite quan- 
tity of design? In affirming human predi- 
cates of God, says Mr. Mill, we affirm the 
same that we do of man, only infinitely 
‘greater in degree.” 

The analogy of human contrivance cer- 
tainly deserts us in its application to Di- 
vine, at one stage. In the use of any hu- 
man structure, a watch, e.g., we know that 
the contrivance is tracenble to a definite 
point in some artificer’s head; all the con- 
structive power converges to that local spot, 
and we trace the whole course of design 
consecutively from its goal to its starting 
point. But when we come to a contrivance 
of Nature, we have a piece of mechanism 
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as compact indeed as a watch, but where 
is the designer? We look around, and see 
only universal space, and the site of design 
instead of contracting to a point in the 
known Mechanic’s brain, expands into Im- 
mensity. The elaborate definiteness of an 
apparatus of Nature contrasts strangely 
with the infinity from which alone it can 
come. There is something indeed in this 
contrivance without a contriver in Nature, 
in the high artificiality of physical mechan- 
ism, joined with the utter absence of the 
visible mechanist, which recalls the effects 
of a certain department of mystery in works 
of fiction. All motion without an appar- 
ent agent has a singular power of startling ; 
if a door trembles, if a curtain rustles, we 
turn quickly round, and have a momentary 
sensation of that which appears to be in- 
nate in us, the fear of what is not seen. 
The supernatural story avails itself of these 
native impulses of the mind, and introduces 
unexplained motions, sounds, and sights. 
The effect of Nature, as a great structure, 
and a great motion going on before us, 
corresponds to this; it is the mysterious 
house without a builder; a vast, a perpet- 
ual, and a most significant movement with- 
out a mover. But though the infinity of 
the designing mind makes an undoubted 
difference, it is not such a difference as de- 
stroys design. Why should [ think that 
mind ceases to be itself because it is infi- 
nite? If I think so, I think so because im- 
agination transports me; I judge like a 
man under agitation and terror, who sup- 
poses that whatever makes a difference, re- 
verses the whole. I am seized with a blind 
alarm as to the effects of infinity upon the 
Supreme Being; as if He could be wholly 
changed from a moral and intellectual be- 
ing by it. I attribute to this idea an irra- 
tional power of transmutation, as I would 
to some spell of magic. This is not reason, 
but fancy; not philosophy, but alarmist 
speculation. Nature gives us a clue to her 
own Authorship; and the direction of that 
clue is plain and evident, though its ter- 
minus is infinity. 

It is remarkable that the Argument of 
Design was accepted by Hume, whose ad- 
mission of it, taken in connexion with his 
scepticism, deserves one or two remarks. 
Mr. Huxley has lately appealed to this 
great philosopher as the annihilator of all 
‘¢isms.” There was, however, one ‘** ism ™ 
which Hume strongly supported by argu- 
ment, viz., Theism: 


‘* The whole frame of Nature bespeaks an in- 
telligent author; and no rational inquirer can, 
after serious reflection, suspend his belief a mo- 
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ment with regard to the primary principles of 
genuine Theism and Religion.’? — Natural 
History of Religion. 


Hume’s defence of Theism was a de- 
fence, indeed, with sinister limits and con- 
ditions, which remove it from the head of 
properly religious arguments. He was pro- 
foundly sceptical with respect to the at- 
tributes of the Deity, as taught by natural 
religion; he professed himself unable to 
reconcile the facts of the world with infi- 
nite Power and Goodness, and as therefore 
disposed on his own part to accept a more 
moderate conception of a God. He re- 
jected with scorn the appeal to the solution 
which another world was to give of the difli- 
culties of this, which he designated ‘as 
building in air, and establishing one hy- 
pothesis upon another.”* He did not as- 
sign God any worship other than the knowl- 
edge of Him, quoting the saying of Seneca 
— to know God is to worship Him; but all 
these irreligious qualifications of the truth 
still leave Hume maintaining a residuum of 
Theism, and in Theism of immaterial intelli- 
gent Being. 

Doubt in Hume did not supersede a 
strong though hard and narrow common 
sense, which enabled him when he liked to 
control the excesses of a speculative imagi- 
nation and subject it to practical reason, as 
he understood reason’s verdict. He soars 
in the ‘‘ Dialogues concerning Natural Re- 
ligion” into the empyrean of scepticism, 
where infinity destroy sall parallel between 
universal contrivance and finite, and where 
order even in the Divine ideas is no more 
an ultimate account of Nature than the or- 
der of matter itself is; but when he comes 
to decide, he recalls imagination from its 
flight to embrace a plain truth. ‘* The 
whole chorus of Nature raises one hymn to 
the praise of its Creator. You alone, or 
almost alone, disturb this general harmony. 
You start abstruse doubts, cavils, and ob- 
jections ; you ask me what is the cause of 
this cause. I know not, I care not; that 
concerns not me. I have found a Deity; 
and here I stop my enquiry. Let them go 
farther who are wiser or more enterpris- 
ing.” fF 

We now come to the vexata questio of 
physical versus final causes. Bacon, as is 
well known, had to deal with a set of 
philosophers who, when a fact of Nature 
was placed before them, refused to. recog- 
nize the physical cause of that fact as a 
subject of enquiry, upon the ground that the 


x “ Dialogues concerning Natural Religion,’ Part 
+ “Dialogues,” Part IV. 
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final cause was enough; that the fact in 
question answered a useful purpose, and 
was inserted in Nature by God for this pur- 
pose. The final cause of the eyebrows, 
that they might protect the eye from the 
descending moisture of the forehead; the 
final cause of the bones, that they might 
carry the flesh; the final cause of the leaves 
of trees, that they might give shelter from 
the sun; the final cause of the earth’s soil, 
that vegetables might grow in it; the final 
cause of stone, that houses might be built 
with it; the final cause of iron, copper, and 
the different metals, that different imple- 
ments or different ornaments might be made 
out of them;—these respective purposes 
and uses of these respective natural materi- 
als were the sole account to be given of the 
existence of these materials in the idea of 
the scholastic naturalists; and chemical, 
physiological, geological, and all scientific 
discovery was thus stopped at the fountain 
head; every production of Nature being re- 
garded as an immediate cfeation of God to 
answer a particular purpose. The maxim, 
then, which Bacon applied to the separate 
items of Nature was applied by the French 
philosophers to the mechanism and system 
of Nature; and because he insisted on a 
physical cause for the physical facts singly 
and separately, they quoted him as their 
authority for attributing only a physical 
cause to the collocation of those facts — 
their concurrence and adjustment in the or- 
ganic structures of Nature; and upon the 
strength of this application of his maxim 
discarded final causes altogether; whereas, 
it is the very difference between the sepa- 
rate facts of Nature, and those facts in 
agreement and concurrence, which consti- 
tutes the evidence of final causes. A phy- 
sical cause can be assigned to every single 
material of which a house is built — every 
stone, every beam, the iron, the lead, the 
glass, the tiles, the plaster; but the sepa- 
rate items are one thing, the agreement and 
coincidence of these in a fabric is another; 
and the distinction which is true of a human 
building, Bacon fully acknowledged with 
respect to the edifice of Nature.* Those 
brilliant naturalists, indeed, who penetrated 
with such acuteness and subtlety the laby- 
rinths of Nature, while they dissect and 
methodise physical material with the intui- 
tion of genius, show at the same time, as 
soon as ever they get on the other side of 
the border of their own department, an ab- 

* Dr. Acland draws the distinction in his Harve- 
ian Oration — a paper equally distinguished by phil- 
osophical candour and discrimination — We may, 
therefore, discard the use of Final Causes in Science, 


and yet not necessarily infer, as Comte did, the ab- 
sence of providential government. 
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sence of rigid training in the school of rea- 
soning. Had they been as close logicians 
as they were keen investigators, they must 
have seen that physical causes as being only 
the physical antecedents of particular facts, 
can only explain the particular facts of 
which they are the antecedents; that they 
can perform no other function as reasons, 
and that it does not belong to them to ac- 
count for facts as contemplated in their 
corporate arrangement, in their concurrence 
in one physical apparatus and system. 
Physical causes are, indeed, so far from ac- 
counting for arrangement in Nature, that 
they are evidently in themselves common to 
arrangement and disorder. Were the world 
a tumultuous and tempestuous chaos, every 
single component motion of that multitudi- 
nous discordant agitation would still have 
its physical cause in some immediate ante- 
cedent. But this crowd of physical forces 
would want what they have in the existing 
system of Nature, disposition and arrange- 
ment. It is evident that what is common 
to order and disorder cannot account for 
order. The physical causes are the same in 
a steam engine and a volcano, in waterworks 
and a deluge, in the ventilation of a room 
and in a tempest. An excrescence, a wart, 
‘a mole, a humpback, has as accurate a train 
of physical causes as a regular limb. But 
they work differently in the two cases, and 
the difference in the working cannot be 
accounted for by an order of causes which 
in both cases is the same. 

So much forthe appeal to Bacon as an 
authority for physical in opposition to final 
causes. Upon this great question, then, 
we have first to defend against the Encyclo- 
pedist even the primd facie verdict of facts 
for Design. We say the prima facie ver- 
dict of facts is at any rate for design; he 
does not admit it. We never saw any ar- 
gumentative formulas of the Encyclopedists 
against design in Nature, which did not 
substantially amount to this, viz. to saying, 
Shut your eyes to design, and you will not 
see it. The philosophy involved in this 
dictum is exactly the same as that which we 
have in theirs, and it has the advantage of 
being more plainly expressed. Take their 
cardinal formula — ‘* Conditions of Exist- 
ence ” * — that the structure of the body is 
not intended for life, but that life follows 
from it, and would not exist without it ; t.e., 
that the bodily structure is the condition of 
existence, and no more. The ingenuity 

* « Les causes finales ne sont, en depit de leurnom, 
que les eifets evidens, ou les conditions memes de 
Vexisience de chaque objet.’ — ‘‘ Revue Eneyelope- 
dique,"’ vo). v.p 231. “ Cuvierseems to have adopt- 
ed the term in a sense not opposed to tinal causes.” 
— ‘* OWeu 5 Comparative Anatomy,” vol. ili. p. 787. 
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and plausibility, then, of this formula is 
wholly obtained by an omission, and by the 
audacity with which that omission is made ; 
by the circumstance that it fastens the mind 
upon sequence, and thrusts aside and ignores 
the natural, the unavoidable aspect of pro- 
vision. In every system or compages of 
forces which issues in some particular re- 
sult, any one of the forces of which the 
whole is composed is the condition of the 
production of that result. In chemical com- 
bination each separate item is the condition 
of the whole. One pipe or one artery with- 
in the body, one single ingredient in the air 
outside of it, is the condition of existence. 
But it is evident that an apparatus, as one 
harmonious whole, stands in a different re- 
lation toward the result which it produces, 
from that of one or other single item of it; 
and that the relation of sine gud non, though 
included in, is not the complete and ade- 
quate expression of, that aspect of the ma- 
chinery asa whole. That whole is naturally 
regarded by the mind, not only in this light, 
viz., that something follows from it, but 
also in another light, viz., that it is con- 
structed for something. We see a concur- 
rent action towards, as well as a sequence 
from; we see more than conditions of ex- 
istence, we see a provision for existence. 
The end does not simply come after the 
means, but the means intend the end. But 
the formula — ‘‘ Conditions of Existence” 
— will only recognize a consequence; only 
see the retrospective view, not the prospec- 
tive. It only sees in sentient life the up- 
shot of the bodily combinations, and dis- 
cards the aspect of it as the end and scope 
ofthem. The formula, therefore, attains its 
purpose by omission. Look only ata se- 
quence, and you will only see a sequence. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, who carried the art 
of shutting the eyes to a high point of pbil- 
osophical perfection, applied a_ scientific 
culture to this act of the mind. The point 
of view which he constructed for the pur- 
pose of exactly cutting off the approach of 
the proposition of common sense, reminds 
one of some skilful piece of military engin- 
eering, which projects the angle of a bastion 
in the direction whieb ents off the sssault 
from one threatening quarter in the country 
around; and is a curious specimen of the 
dogged perversity of a man of genius when 
he does not like one direction in’ which 
things are going, and opposes to ol)trnsive 
evidence the science of not secing. * Voir 
les fonctions d’abord, puis apres les instru- 
mens qui les produisent, vest renverser 
Vordre des ideés. Pour un neturaliste qui 
conclut d’aprés les étre est 
sorti des mains du vee de 


iis, ch woe 


Crést 
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propres conditions matérielles ; il peut, selon 
qu'il lui est attribué de puvoir : il emploi ses 
organes selon leur capacité d’action.”* It is 
a misstatement, then, to say that the advo- 
cates of design look at functions first, and at 
the instruments for the functions afterwards ; 
what they do is to look at both together, 
and argue from their concurrence. But 
this, looking at them both, and looking at 
them in concurrence, is what St. Hilaire 
prohibits; it is not our seeing one before 
the other, but seeing the two in relation, 
which constitutes our offence. He will not 
allow the instrument to be looked at as 
agreeing with the work, but only at the 
work as necessarily coming out of the in- 
strument. That is his point of view. Look- 
ing at the case, then, in this accurately lim- 
ited point of view, design is undoubtedly 
excluded. Granted the construction of the 
instrument, the employment of it or the 
function does not flow from the construc- 
tion by design, but by necessity. The in- 
strument works, and works according to its 
make, and according to its component parts. 
How can it work otherwise? ‘The function 
is the only action of which the instrument 
is capable, and therefore is an avoidable 
derivation forthe instrument. But though, 
this point of view granted, design is ex- 
cluded, what right has St. Hilaire to im- 
pose this point of view? On what ground 
does he assert that the instrument works 
according to its construction, and that that 
is all? We say there is something besides 
the instrument working according to its 
construction, viz., that the instrument is 
constructed for its work; we assert this on 
the ground of the plain agreement and co- 
incidence of the two. St. Hilaire says, 
you have no right to see coincidence and 
correspondence; you have only the right 
to see the work proceeding from the instru- 
ment, you have no right to see the adap- 
tation of the instrument for the work; you 
are at liberty to perceive the motion de- 
rived from the oars and sails, you are for- 
bidden to discern the aptitudes of the oars 


* « Principes de Philosophie Zoologique,”’ p. 66.— 
His illustration against design is—‘* A raisonner de 
la sorte, vous diriez d’un homme qui fait usage de 
bequilles, qu'il etait originairement destine au mal- 
heur d’avoir l'une deses jambes paralysee ou ampu- 
tee.’ It is, however, a most gratuitous transposi- 
tion of the tinal cause, to fit the man to the crutch, 
instead of what ismuch more obvious, the crutch 
tothe men. Wecannot but add, with reference to 
the defect of logical training which these great sci- 
entific inve-tigators sometimes show, that it is sin- 
gular that Cuvier and St. Hilaire should dispute 
over two hundred pores upon the identity of or- 
gans, e.g., Whether the fore-hoof of an ox is exact] 
the ‘same organ” with the wing of a bat, withoutit 
occurring to either of them to ask, whether the 
were using “ ideniity ” in the same sense or using it 
in different seiises aud different respects. 





and sails to produce the motion of the boat. 
But if there are two relations to be seen, 
why should we only see one of them? 

ome turn round a corner in order that 
they may not see the evidence of that which 
they do not care to admit; the Encyclope- 
dist looks it full in the face, and gives it the 
cut direct. There is in the whole history 
of philosophy no rougher and more violent 
despatch of great questions to be found, 
than the Encyclopedist’s method of dealing 
with design. There is a piece of the Chi- 
nese puzzle that will project beyond the 
figure: abscission is his remedy. There is 
something in Nature which is not included 
in his physical plan, and he cuts it off as a 
workman would cut off an angle of a mass 
of rough stone that he had to fit into a place. 
Of two aspects of Nature he simply expun- 
ges one. The prospective look of Nature, 
the aim in her, is set aside as a fictitious 
idea of the human mind, obtained by a false 
reflection of the result, and the transposi- 
tion of effect and cause; according to the 
explanation of Lucretius :— 


*‘ Tllud in his rebus vitium vehementer, et istum 
Effugere errorem, vitareque prameditator, 
Lumina ne facias Oculorum clara creata, 
Prospicere ut possimus; . .. . 

Nil adeo quoniam natum’st in corpore, ut uti 


Possemus, sed quod natum’st, id procreat usum.”’ 


But now — and this is the next step in 
this vexata questio — if it is once admitted 
that design is the primd facie interpreta- 
tion of Nature, that facts bear the impress 
of design; this verdict of facts can never 
be subsequently reversed by causes. Upon 
the great question of design in Nature, facts 
are masters of the position; the actualities 
of machinery are what must rule the decis- 
ion. Take any part of the human body 
where there is a group or system of matter- 
of-fact functions, e.g., about the eye, where 
there is the eye itself with its component 
humours, coats, membranes, muscles, fibres, 
lubricating fluid, socket, bed of the socket, 
retina, pigment, the eyelashes, eyelids, eye- 
brows ; — suppose there is a physical cause 
for every one of these facts, or that each of 
these facts couid be traved further back to 
some fact anterior to it: the eyebrows, 
é.g-, to the texture of the flésh upon which 
they grew, the eyelashes in the same way 
to their membranous basis, the eyelids to 
the extension of the skin of the forehead ; if 
even the humours of the eye itself, the 
muscles, the fibres, could be traced all to 
some further facts of tissue or fluid —we 
should still have the collocaiion of tuese fur- 
ther facts to account fer, It is the volloca- 
tion which is evidence of design ia the orig- 
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inal facts; but the same collocation meets 
us in the physical antecedents. And how- 
ever much farther back we could trace defi- 
nitely the physical causes, we should have 
the same collocation to account for. The 
primary patent facts are represented in the 
successive stages backward by a corres- 
ponding group or system of physical ante- 
cendents; and the last traceable physical 
antecendents can no more explain their own 
collocation than the original facts could. 
The resort to design, therefore, if it is nec- 
essary in the case of the first facts, is equal- 
ly necessary at every step of the retrogres- 
sion; the claim of reason is only pushed 
further back, and that which had to be ex- 
plained in the facts has to be explained in 
the causes. There is co-existence, there is 
coincidence, there is concurrence to be ac- 
counted for at the very close and vanishing 
point of physical analysis, just as much as 
there was upon the threshold of the simple 
phenomenon. 

But when we say that the search for 
physical causes can only push the colloca- 
tion we see in Nature further back, the re- 
ply is that we do not take into account the 
simplification which physical analysis ac- 
complishes ; that the further back it pene- 
trates the greater unity it discovers in Na- 


ture, and that in proportion as it discovers 
physical causes it also reduces or resolves 
them, till at length it brings us to a unit — 
to a cause in which there is no collocation 


because there is no plurality. Itis of course 
true, then, that in pursuing the chain of 
physical causation we come at last to causes 
which lie entirely beyond the cognizance of 
our senses, and in which the powers and the 
forces by which the mature structure in 
which they issue is produced are wholly 
hidden from us. Bui then, it must be re- 
membered, if we do not see the cause, if 
we do not see anything at all, we do not 
see a unit; this professed simplification of 
causes or reduction of them to a unit is not 
proved, and does not appear; and there- 
fore the argument rests exactly on the basis 
on which it rested before this simplification 
was attempted or pretended; there is the 
original fact of collocation, and design 
cleaves to that fact. When we come to 
such causes as‘these, we can only argue as 
to what they contain from what they pro- 
duce ; and we must, as the only course left 
to us, conclude that, if the result which 
they produce is a fabric or a machine, there 
are, however subtle and latent, methodical 
forces in them which correspond to such a 
methodical effect. So far as we can trace 
Nature visibly there is arrangement; if we 
come to a point where we can trace her no 
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further, we then see the cause simply as 
represented in the result, and - therefore 
as in turn reflecting the harmony and sys- 
tem of that result. The elementary leaf- 
organ, we are told, ‘‘ expands into a leaf 
upon the stem, contracts to make the ca- 
lyx, expands again to make the petal, to 
contract once more into sexual organs, and 
expand for the last time into fruit.”* Be it 
so; but this elementary leaf-organ must be 
a cause adequate to produce this manifold 
system of the flower and fruit which actu- 
ally comes out of it. Is it then a sensible 
thing which can be depicted and its compo- 
sition brought to light? In that case it 
must show some arrangement and method 
in its composition, whereby it is enabled to 
produce what it does. It must exhibit the 
system of the flower in tendency, in seed. 
Is it an invisible first element of vegetable 
life? We must then reason on what it is 
and contains, from what it produces; and 
if a systematic production is the result, 
infer systematic forces in the cause. The 
phenomenal actualities of the plant, then, 
are masters of the position, We do not 
see the concurrent forces in any ordinary 
seed, but we collect them from the structure 
of the mature plant. 

The Argument of Design is completed, 
indeed, within the sphere of tangible Na- 
ture; its validity is, therefore, not affected 
by any pursuit of Nature into the intangi- 
ble: arrangement on the visible side indi- 
cates design on the invisible; and there we 
stop. You say this ultimate invisible cause 
is a unit, but within the sphere of intangi- 
ble physics this unit has just as much right 
to be considered a coalition of a thousand 
causes as one. When we get to the ulti- 
mate forces of Nature we get to something 
which is so absolutely spiritual, that we can- 
not impose material conditions on it. Can 
anything be conceived more absolutely im- 
material than the primary forces in a grain 
of wheat? Are heaven or hell, angel or 
archangel, all the hierarchy of the Empyre- 
an, all the Powers of light or of darkness, 
more invisible than the productive powers 
of an acorn? If ten thousand angels, then, 
according to the scholastic saying, could 
dance upon the point of a needle, a system 
of ten thousand invisible physical causes 
could act in an invisible physical unit. 

If we pass from unity of root to unity of 
plan of Nature —to the theory of unity of 
composition, according to which the struc- 
tures of the several species are not sepa- 
rate plans, but all developments, according 
to circumstances, of one — this distinction 


* Lewes’s “ Life of Goethe,” vol. ii. p. 145. 
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is of no relevance as regards the question 
of design. It can only in the nature of the 
case affect the number of plans, not the ar- 
gument from plan. With reference to this 
argument, one universal plan, which em- 
braces all special plans, is an exact equiva- 
lent to all the special plans it embraces ; 
and it matters not whether all specific or- 
gans are homologous and radically corre- 
spond or not with each other, so long as 


each shows arrangement in its relation to | 


its own proper frame. St. Hilaire did not 
reject design because he started the theory 
of unity of plan, but because he rejected in 
limine the argument for plan. Professor 
Owen maintains the same unity of plan, and 
infers from it design. 

Upon the question of design, then, in 
Nature, facts are masters of the position ; 
results, those arrangements which meet 
the eye, are the tests. Causes cannot re- 
verse the argument from facts; they are 
either sensible causes and correspond to 
the facts, or invisible ones and reflect them. 
The argument is thus independent of all 
theories of elementary formation — Evolu- 
tion,* Epigenesis, Namogeny, Thaumato- 
geny — because facts hold the key, and 
they are the same, however rudimental the- 
ories may conflict. Design once seated in 
Nature by facts, can thus never be unseated ; 
once in, it can never be out again. If the 
argument of design is a bad one, as drawn 
from phenomena, let it be dismissed ; but if 
geod from them, it is good for ever. 

We come now to some great hypothesis of 
the origin of the existing system of Nature, 
constructed by philosophical naturalists, 
and we find that these theories require, for 
simply being started and set going, some 
principle of design in Nature. Take La- 
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|foundation of this theory; the instinct by 
moving the animal to the exertion of the 
organ, called this law into operation, and 
the physical need excited the instinct. The 
| theory, then, at its foundation assumes the 
existence of organs —of something ante- 
cedent to this law of use and exercise to 
which this law is applied — something which, 
by the very hypothesis, has the innate 
capacity of being developed harmoniously 
and serviceably. A rudimental plan, there- 
fore, pre-exists, which the Lamarckian law 
causes to develop in concurrence with the 
variety in the outward constitution in Na- 
ture. And the instinctive efforts of the 
animal are determined in every stage by a 
pre-existing structure, and only act at the 
| Openings and in the channels laid down for 
| them in that structure. 

But of the position which we have laid 
| down, viz., that if the facts of Nature are 
admitted primd facie to show design, no 
subsequent physical explanation can undo 
| the original verdict of the facts; the Theory 
|of Natural Selection will furnish the most 
remarkable instance. It is not Mr. Dar- 
win’s storehouse of facts chiefly, enormous 
as that is; it is his searching and elaborate 
power of reasoning which he applies to 
| these facts, which constitutes his greatness 
las a naturalist. Mr. Grove is a vreat 
| physical mathematician; Mr. Darwin is a 
great probable reasoner — in details. Tlis. 
accumulative arguments might be studied 
indeed with advantage, simply as specimens. 
But while he applies this power so striking- 
ly to details, his great conclusion fails re- 
markably upon this very head. One cf his 
most recent antagonists * is, ‘* A Graduate 
of the University of Cambridge, whose 
criticism of the theory displays much acute 








marck’s theory that the animal organs are | reasoning as well as command of language ; 
developed by circumstances — new circum-! though he must allow us to say that his 
stances creating new needs —new needs | argument would have gained much by com- 
new instinctive effort to satisfy them, and |pression. We have only to do, however, 
these new efforts new bodily adaptations: | with Mr. Darwin's theory with reference to 
that some short-necked bird, by trying to | the special purpose before us. For this 
catch fish without wetting itself, converted purpose we need not say that we do or do 
itself into a heron; that some land-bird, | not adopt the theory of the Transmutation 
urged to the water by want of food, in its | of Species. Let us assume it to be true; 
efforts to swim, extended, by repeated | it cannot be worked without a principle of 
separation of the toes, the connecting skin | design. And first, what is the place which 
at their roots, and changed itself into a | natural selection has in it? Does it do 


duck. The physiological law, then, that 
use and exercise strengthen and expand an 
organ, while disease atrophies it, was the 


* Upon the theory of Pangenesis, indeed, accord- 
ing to which the whole body reproduces itself, all 
the eccmponent parts of the reproduced body exist 
ticketed and numbered from the very commence- 
ment; and their destination is as marked at the 
tountain head as it is at the result. 

LIVING AGE. VOL. XV. 648 


everything? If it does, then the theory is 


* Professor Philips, in his inaugural address to 
the British Association in 1865, adopts an a‘titaude 
of suspense. He asks ‘“ what range of variaiion is 
indicated” by some classes of facts which ho mon- 
tions: and adds, ‘‘ Specific questions of thi: kind 
must be answered before the general proposition 
that the forms of life are indefinitely variabie with 
time and circumstance can be even examined by 
the light of adequate evidence.” 
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as a theory complete without the principle 
of design. But if natural selection, accord- 
ing as Mr, Darwin himself defines its func- 
tions, does not do everything, but leaves a 
void and chasm in the theory which must 
be filled up by some other principle, what 
is this other principle, when we come to 
examine it, but design ? 

We know Mr. Darwin’s own account of 
natural selection; and from this very ac- 
count it‘follows that natural selection is not 
an agent at all, but a result. It is the 
effect which proceeds from a favourable 
modification, or development of structure 
in one animal in the struggle for existence 
with another animal not thus additionally 
endowed, viz., his survivorship and continu- 
ance on the field while the other perishes. 
There is an unknown reservoir and spring 
of productiveness in Nature; and some 
improvement or augmentation is supposed 
to have come out of it, and some animal to 
have been the recipient of it; this is the 
productive agency in the case. This pro- 
ductive agency having operated then, there 
is a result, in the particular condition of 
scarcity of food under which animal life 
labours, which proceeds from it; which 
result is the preservation of one animal and 
the death of another, or natural selection. 
Natural selection, then, is not an agent, 
but a result; and it is moreover only a 
negative or privative result. The favoured 
party in this struggle, the party that lives, 
would have lived all the same had there 
been no struggle for existence, and no 
natural selection; and he does not owe his 
existence and continuance to natural selec- 
tion; he only owes his sole existence to it, 
as distinguished from the fate of a rival 
who perishes. The difference, therefore, 
which natural selection makes is not that 
one of these animals is preserved, but that 
the other is destroyed, and that is the one 
sole result in natural selection. Had the 
supply of food in the world been infinite 
and inexhaustible, both of these animals 
would have lived; for both would have had 
enough to live upon; but the supply being 
limited, one of them dies. Natural selec- 
tion, then, has nothing to do with the crea- 
tion of any favourable addition to Nature; 
it is only the removal of those who do not 
possess the addition. They perish, and 
the scene of creation thus becomes a very 
different one from what it would have been 
had there been no natural selection. Could 
we suppose an innumerable and inexhausti- 
ble supply of nutriment in the world, and 
consequently no struggle for existence, the 
area of Nature would have been a crowded 
field of irregular as well as regular forms 
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of animal life; all those wide interstices 
which now separate species from species 
would have been filled up, and the earth 
would have teemed with a chaotic rabble of 
animal structures, lower forms and higher, 
perfect species and imperfect ; the ascents 
of Nature being almost merged and lost in 
the gradational multitude; all would have 
survived, because there was food for all. 
Natural selection clears this ground, inter- 
poses intervals, and arranges Nature into 
groups and masses. 
not as an agent, but only as an effect — the 
destructive effect of the scarcity of food. 
Without the struggle for existence regular 
forms would not have monopolized the 
ground; Nature would not have been seen 
upon the unencumbered pedestal upon which 
she is now, or presented her present struct- 
ural appearance. 
only weeds, and does not 
drain of Nature carrying 0 
ties, the monstrosities, the abortions; it 
comes in after and upon the active develop- 
ments of Nature to prune and thin them; 
but it does not create a species ; it does not 
possess one productive or generative func- 
tion’* 


But it does this work 


But natural selection 
lant; it is the 
the irregulari- 


Natural selection figures in language, 


indeed, as an active and creative power. 
It ‘effects improvement;” it ‘* checks 
deviations ;” it ‘* developes structure ; ” it 
has ‘‘ accumulative action;” it 
silently and insensibly wherever opportunity 
offers ;” it has made, indeed, every organ 
and limb of every existing animal. 
species are its workmanship; they come 
out of the hands of this great artificer, who 
is described as fashioning the clay of life. 
Natural selection is not only an agent even, 
it is a designing agent; it ‘‘acts for the 
good of each creature ; ” it is *‘ always try- 


** works 


The 


ing to economise ;” it has always an object 
before it, and acts with an aim. But all 


this is only the phraseology of metaphor, 


summing up and condensing consequences 
under the figure and impersonation of a 
cause. We meet an effect under the form 


* Professor Owen justly calls attention to the dis- 
tinetion between his own suggestion in the volumes 
of Transactions of the Zoological Society, 1850, of 
(to anticipate terms) Natural Selection as tie ‘* cause 
of extinction of species,” and Mr. Darwin’s theory 
of Natural Selection, ‘which he applies not only 
to the extinction, but also to the origin of species.” 
Professor Owen’s statement in 1850 was that one 
cause of extinction “‘ was the contest which each 
species had to maintain against the surrounding 
agencies which might militate against its existence.” 
This, though no adoption — as understood by some 
Reviewers recently who spoke in ignorance of the 
date of this statement — of the Darwinian theory of 
Natural Selection, is a curious anticipation of Natu- 
ral Selection in that which appears to. us its only 
true function. — Comparative Anatomy, vol. iii. p. 
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of a cause, as we meet our own figure in a 
shop mirror in the street, departing from 
the very place at which we are going to ar- 
rive. Upon this very account natural se- 
lection designs perfectly, because it is, in 
fact, itself the successful result; it always 
hits, because the aimer is, in truth, the 
mark ; its intention is only metamorphosed 
fact. We have to carry on this interpreta- 
tion of the action and design of natural 
selection as we read Mr. Darwin; and 
though we by no means grudge him the 
liberty of metaphor, we are sometimes con- 
scious of an exegetical task in extracting 
the real fact out of the language of figure. 
Natural selection is superior to human 
selection. What does this mean? That 
one is a better exercise of choice than the 
other? No; it means that whereas human 
selection is choice, trial, and experiment, 
and may therefore fail, natural stiection is 
secure because it is the favourable result to 
begin with. In human selection the choice 
aims at the event; in natural selection the 
event makes the choice. Natural selection 


endows the woodpecker with its instrument 
—‘‘a striking instance of adaptation ” — 
i.e., it does not give one woodpecker its 
instrument; it has nothing to do with that; 
it only kills off another woodpecker wo 


has not got it. Natural selection forms the 
flying squirrel with its parachute; i.e., it 
makes away with another squirrel who has 
not got a parachute, and is at a disadvan- 
tage in the locality. Natural selection has 
‘*reduced the wings” of some species of 
beetles in Madeira. That means that those 
species which had reduced or shortened 
wings were naturally selected or survived, 
whereas others with full wings, by reason 
of this very completeness of them, perished, 
because they flew, and flying, they flew 
over the sea, and, flying over the sea, got 
carried away by winds, and could not get 
back again to land. We have thus to com- 
mute the language of natural selection as 
fast as we receive it, to drive metaphorically 
forward and really backward at the same 
time ; and at every moment to transpose, by 
an understanding and arrangement with our- 
selves, the cart before the horse into the 
natural order of the horse first. 

If natural selection, then, has nothing to 
do with the production of favourable varia- 
tions, but only adopts them when they 
arise; in the absence of any principle or 
law to dictate or direct in any way the course 
of such variations, nothing of which kind is 
as yet supplied to us; whence does Mr. Dar- 
win get that succession of favourable varia- 
tions which is necessary for the ultimate 
formation of a regular and highly organized 
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species? It is obvious that not one or two 
which chance might give him are enough for 
this purpose, but that a succession is 
wanted, and a long succession. The grad- 
ual development of an organ or limb im- 
plies in the very process a gradual succes- 
sion of slight advances in its structure, each 
taking up the work at the point at which 
the other left off, each fitting in to the dif- 
ferent respective stage of the developing 
organ or limb which preceded. This has to 
be accounted for; more than this, a contin- 
uous development in several organs, and 
several limbs, all expanding in harmony, 
and growing into a composite and perfect 
animal am & has to be accounted for. 
Natural selection is no account of it, because 
this assumes the variations, and does not 
make them. What does account for it ? 

Now we will take Mr. Darwin as he is 
popularly understood, and according to this 
general interpretation of him, we under- 
stand him to account for this succession by 
two agencies — Chance Variation and Time. 
A rudimentary animal gets, by simply 
waiting, all the successive additions from 
this great fund of Nature which it wants for 
a high organization. No principle of order 
or guidance in the efflux from this latent 
reservoir is needed ; there comes out an in- 
finite quantity of augmentations and modi- 
fications from it; and among the rest the 
fitting ones. Why should not they come as 
well as the rest? They will come, though 
at the intervals of thousands, or hundreds 
of thousands, of millions of years. Only 
let us command an infinity of time, and 
the proper modification which meets a given 
stage of development will arrive ; and upon 
the same terms the next will, and the next, 
till a high species is completed. There is 
only wanted in addition the preliminary con- 
dition that the animal should continue long 
enough upon the ground to reap the advan- 
tage of these successive favours from Na- 
ture, and incomings from the stock of va- 
riability; and this natural selection pro- 
vides for. Because each successive favour- 
able variation gives him the advantage in 
the struggle for existence with his un- 
favoured rival. He therefore survives, and 
a complete physical development accumu- 
lates and descends by a law of tontine upon 
the surviving party. 

We must observe, then, that such an ex- 
planation of species by chance variability is 
an explanation which violates moral _possi- 
bility. We do not see how chance, how- 
ever long a time it had to work in, could 

ossibly account for this succession of steps 
in Nature, all fitting in with preceding 
steps; this train of developments of, and 
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additions to, a rudimental organic stock, 
all respectively joining on to the last one, 
and at length collectively forming an har- 
monious whole. Undoubtedly chance vari- 
ability will give you in an infinity of time 
certain given variations, but in what char- 
acter do these variations come? Do they 
come as fixed and permanent modifications 
of the structure upon which they light, as 
the stable and settled acquisitions of a last- 
ing formation? No, they come as passing 
stages in a perpetual fluctuation of organic 
form, as vanishing lines in an unceasing 
tide of change. ‘They come, but they do 
not stay; they are off again, and others 
come in their place; —for we must keep 
faithfully to the hypothesis of a real infinite 
chance variation as the law of nature. If 
amid this crowd of changing forms of life, 
in this ocean of fluctuation and metamor- 
phosis, some structural points stand per- 
manently out as insulations in the scene ; if 
these have a correspondence with each other, 
and form an harmonious animal fabric; if 
those arrivals, we say, which are fixed, also 
cohere and agree;—this is not included 
within the hypothesis, and must be account- 
ed for in some other way. The chances 


then that you get by the mere soggy Ane 


variation, do not construct a species. You 
only regard your infinite variability on one 
side, viz., as furnishing your required 
chance; you do not regard it on the other 
as taking it away, when it has given it; you 
do not see that what is gained by chance is 
also lost by chance. Out of an infinite 
storehouse of variations you may command 
a certain number of favourable ones; what 
you cannot command is that amid univer- 
sal transition and mutation, those favour- 
able variations should be fixed as well as 
coinciding, so as to form harmoniously de- 
veloped structures, i.e. species. 

Take another point in view, which only 
contains the same reasoning in another 
shape. An infinite chance variability will 
give you by waiting for it, a certain given 
variation or development which would in 
itself be a fit; that is to say, would be such 
a development as would join on to the pre- 
existing growth or section of the unfinished 
organ, supposing the stage of imperfection 
in the organ itself continued exactly the 
same throughout this long waiting interval, 
and met the supplementary addition at the 
close of the period, just in the shape in 
which it desiderated it, at the commence- 
ment; but how is this interval to be kept 
wholly clear, and the organ wholly station- 
ary? We have, by the hypothesis, an in- 
finite chance variability, working in all modes 
and directions, pulling matter about in every 
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way conceivable, or inconceivable, agitating 
and twisting promiscuously the whole uni- 
verse of body, and keeping the vast frame- 
work of the animal world in one perpetual 
change and fluctuation. How do you keep 
this chaotic power off for this whole period, 
which is of course long in proportion to the 
security of your own advantageous chance 
at the end of it? How do you keep an oasis 
of rest immediately around your own organ, 
while all the world is moving, and guaran- 
tee a vacant interval to it, which is counter 
to the general law of disturbance? It must 
be remembered that pure chance is the 
wildest thing possible; for one turn or mo- 
tion of matter that chimes in with a given 
stage of an organ, there are millions that 
clash with it, and that are destructive of it.* 
How do you keep all these chances at arm's 
length, and secure a monopoly of the ground 
preparatory to the arrival of the other 
chance, i.e. needed variation? But suppose 
one period of waiting thus kept clear, with 
the coinciding addition at the end of it, how, 
according to any laws of probability could 
you repeat it? Or if you repeated it once, 
how would you go on repeating it, an in- 
definite number of times, 7.e. all the times 
that were wanted for the structure to be 
completed? <A succession of given varia- 
tions, in themselves making up an order and 
chain, would be nothing, unless you could 
also keep the intervals in the succession va- 
cant and clear; but this upon your own hy- 
pothesis you cannot do. You cannot keep 
your organ quiet. It has the constant 
liabilities resulting from a wild basis of 
Nature. It is threatened at any time by 
eccentricity and distortion. Of what use, 
then, is the guarantee of time for a chance 
variation coming, if you cannot secure your 
organ from metamorphose or from actual 
destruction before the required variation 
arrives P 

The way in which a man conceives and 
represents to himself the working of chance, 
when he gets the result now spoken of out 
of it, seems to be this: he first puts to him- 
self one period of waiting only, and decides 
that there is nothing counter to moral pos- 
sibility in supposing that a favourable ac- 
creation to an organ or structure may come 
by chance in that time. Having constituted, 
then, a first period of waiting with a happy 
coincidence at the end of it, he proceeds to 
repeat the same period with the same coin- 
cidence, thus, as it were, forcing chance, 


* “Si donc vous supposez l|’ceil se formant 
une addition infinie de phenomenes, il y a infini- 
ment plus de chances pour qu'il soit altere ou detruit 

ue perfectionne.’’ — Materialisme Contemporain, 

ar Paul Janet, Membre de U Institute. 
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converting it into an accommodating mate- 
rial, arranging it, and bringing it into har- 
ness. But such a negotiation and compact 
with this wild power is impossible. Is not 
the advocate of natural selection deceived 
by the enormous intervals of time which he 
interposes between the successive steps of 
the progress, so that he forgets every time 
the succeeding step comes that it is a coin- 
cidence with a preceding one? These suc- 
cessive coinciding developments equally re- 
quire to be accounted for, whether the in- 
tervals between them are minutes or ages. 
Suppose I throw, in regular series, from 
one to fifty, the chances against those fifty 
throws in succession are the same, whether 
there is a second of time between each two 
or a million of years. But the advocate of 
natural selection seems to think that, be- 
cause he throws with ages between instead 
of seconds, the coincidence in his succes- 
sive throws has not to be accounted for. 

It is impossible, then, that promiscuous 
variability could construct the existing spe- 
cies ; because under it no fit, no adaptation 
could be other than a chance coincidence, 
and this cannot be repeated to the extent 
of the formation of a species without an 
absurdity. The theory of natural selection, 
indeed, would fain inake existence itself a 


ladder of ascent, and constitute a perpetu- 
al rise by the perpetual extinction of an in- 


ferior. But though natural selection guar- 
antees a superiority in the structure of the 
surviving party in any given struggle, it 
cannot guarantee a succession of struggles 
upon a succession of ascending points in 
the animal structure. Take an intricate 
organ, such as the lungs or heart, and the 
succession of acts of Nature in forming the 
elaborate existing structure of it out of the 
asserted original rudiment becomes an in- 
superable difficulty. - 


*©T can hardly doubt,’? says Mr. Darwin, 
** that all vertebrate animals having true lungs 
have descended by ordinary generation from an 
ancient prototype, of which we know nothing, 
furnished with a floating apparatus or swim- 
bladder.”’ 


But the transmutation of a mere air-blad- 
der, which contracts and expands, into the 
full system of the lungs, with the bifurca- 
tion of the trachea on the one part, con- 
veying the air first into the large and next 
into the minute bronchial tubes and cells, 
and the bifurcation of the pulmonary artery 
on the other, conveying the blood by a ram- 
ification of the finest channels into juxtapo- 
siffon with those tubes and air-cells ; this is 
a process the successful completion of which, 
by chance variation, is an accumulated im- 
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apne The necessity of accounting 
or such a work of construction is exactly 
the same upon the theory of transition and 
the ordinary theory of creation; and some 
other primciple than chance is as much 
called for upon one hypothesis as upon the 
other. 

Or to take again the crucial test of the 
eye. Mr. Darwin himself says : — 


** To suppose that the eye, with all its inimita- 
ble contrivances for adjusting the focus to ditfer- 
ent distances, for admitting different amounts 
of light, and for the correction of spherical and 
chromatic-aberration, could have been formed by 
natural selection, seems, I freely confess, absurd 
in the highest possible degree.’’ 


But if he thinks the facts of Nature so 
strong for design—if he thinks there is 
such an enormous difficulty in accounting 
for them on any other understanding — if 
he says any account which dispenses with 
such an understanding ‘* seems absurd in 
the highest possible degree” — why does he 
gratuitously expose himself to this diffi- 
culty ? why does he volunteer to dispense 
with this understanding? The progress of 
Nature which he supposes may be held just 
as well with an inner law of design as with- 
out it. Why, then, when Mr. Darwin can 
hold this progress as designed, does he hold 
it as undesigned, as he appears to do by 
this confession of the apparent absurdity 
and shock to reason which his position con- 
tains? He does not, of course, see any ab- 
surdity — any apparent shock to reason — 
in the mere theory of development, as such ; 
that to which the apparent absurdity and 
shock to reason attach its development with- 
out design. The apparent absurdity he 
sees in the growth of the eye, is its growth 
by a mere accumulation of chance varia- 
tions. But why in that case does he hold 
it as a growth by a mere accumulation of 
chance variations? Why does Mr. Darwin 
voluntarily dispense with a rationale by 
which the execution of his theory is not 
hindered, and without which his theory 
does, as he himself admits, ‘* seem ab- 
surd”? * He must remember that he is, 
as Dr. Acland opportunely hints, under a 
greater difficulty on this head than M. 
Comte is. Mr. Darwin is an optimist with 
respect to Nature; he thinks the result per- 
fectly admirable and unimpeachable: M. 


* “ Or, je le demande,” says M. Janet, ‘‘a M. 
Darwin lui-meme, quel interet a-t-il a soutenir que 
Velection naturelle n’est pas guidee, n'est pas diri- 
gee ? (Quel interet a-t-il a remplacer toute cause ti- 
nale par des causes accidentelles? On ne le voit pas. 
Qu'il admette que, dans |’election naturelle aussi bien 
que dans |’lection artificielle, il peut y avoir une 
choix et une direction, et son principe devient aus- 
sitot bien autrement fecond.” 
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Comte does not think so; he criticises and 
censures Nature. Mr. Darwin’s estimate 
of facts, then, adds to the difficulty of the 
ommission of a providence in the explana- 
tion of them: and M. Comte’s blame of 
Nature, if a worse judgment of results, is 
better fitted to, and corresponds more with, 
his rationale of the cause. 

A pure variability which issues in organi- 
zation is in truth nothing but the natural 
philosophy of Lucretius. 














*¢ Primordia rerum 
Ex infinito jam tempore percita plagis 
Ponderibusque suis consuerunt concita ferri, 
Omnimodisque coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Quiecunque inter se possint congressa creare, 
Ut nop sit mirum si in tales disposituras 
Deciderunt.”’ 


Lucretius had not indeed any physical 
theory to account for the disappearance of 
intermediate and anomalous forms; but his 
fount of development is the same as Mr. 
Darwin's: Time —ex infinito jam tempore, 
&c. In the Epicurean philosophy, time 
exhausted chance, and inserted a period of 
organization in the universal chaos, on the 
ground that disorder could not upon the 
mere principle of chance go on always, but 
wore itself out; and allowed order to have 
its day. ‘This school thus really thought 
that it made a complete Eureka when it 
promulgated as the explanation of the 
physical world — chance. It congratulated 
itself on being the first discoverer of this 
great power, and expressed the utmost sur- 
prise that it had never occurred before to 
anybody to see what a vast fund of causa- 
tion lay hid in it. For they argued, chance 
in time can do anything —only give it an 
infinity of time: things must have some 
form or other; they have in the infinite 
past gone through every phase of monstro- 
sity * that was possible; of which state of 
the world, in the very nature of the case, 
we know nothing; but now that things 
have gone through all conceivable eccentric 
forms, a stage of organization comes about 
by the doctrine of chance, and such an 
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infinite as time. Chance, therefore, could 
never bring the Epicurean his oasis of 
universal order in any extent of time. 
Nor could a simple undirected variability, 
a variability without scope or aim, ever 
produce the existing world of species; it 
could never exhaust its stock of incongru- 
ities and imperfections. 

There is an evident chasm, therefore, in 
the theory of Natural Selection which we 
must fill up before it can work; there is 
something to be accounted for which is not 
accounted for —the mode in which the 
variability of Nature, in fact, operates, the 
succession with which its gifts comes out, 
the adaptation and agreement kept up in a 
long series of separate additions to and 
modifications of organs from their rudi- 
mental to their final form, the accumula- 
tion of the resources of Nature in particu- 
lar directions, so as to make up at last har- 
monious structures. The external check 
of natural selection which comes after varia- 
tion, cannot possibly account for this suc- 
cession 1n it; there must be a guiding prin- 
ciple within variability itself, by virtue of 
which, its addition comes out congrously, 
follow up a line begun, and form a con- 
nected string of operations. The contents 
of the great reservoir (here for the pur- 
pose of argument assumed), as a matter of 
fact, comes out upon, or so as to make up, 
a plan, the pieces set together however 
gradually and at intervals. We ask why ? 
It is slow work indeed, ages are consumed 
in the progress ; one piece comes in ever so 
long a time after another; but as a matter 
of fact they have all composed into one 
plan, which we see. How has all this been 
going on? As natural selection does not 
by its very function construct, there must 
be some prior principle which docs; the 
hypothesis requires another hypothesis to 
work it; it needs complementing by a scope 
in Nature, a working toward an end, ora 
principle of design. ‘* Nous ne sommes 
ni pour mi contre la transmutation des 
espéces,” says M. Janet, ‘* ni pour ni contre 








msertion in the infinite duration of the 
world, is a happy coincidence that must 
take place souner or later. i 






Such a posi- 








* “ Multaque tum Tellus etiam portenta creare 
Conata est, mira facie, membrisque coorta; 
Orba pedum partim, manuum viduata vicissim, 
Muta sine ore etiam, sine voltu ceca reperta, 
Vinctaque membrorum per totum corpus adhesu ; 






quam, 
Nec vitare malum, nec sumere quod foret usus. 
Cetera de genere hoc monstra ac portenta creabat ; 
Nequicquam ; quoniam Natura absterruit auctum.” 








| sion est celle-ci: aucun principe jusqu’ici, 
etl gue Povey elle 9g Anca time | 2 laction des milieux, ni Vhabitude, ni 
‘ a ause 


can really exhaust chance. Chance is ad 


Nec facere ut possent quicquam, nec cedere quo- | 





le principe de Télection naturelle. La 
seule conclusion positive de notre diseus- 


rélection naturelle, ne peut expliquer les 
appropriations organiques sans linterven- 
| tion du principe de finalité.”* 


| **Un botaniste distingue, M Naudin (recem- 
| ment appele a |’Institut) qui, avant meme M. Dar- 
win, a compare l’action plastique de la Nature dans 
la formation des especes vegetales a l’elecrion sys- 
tematique de homme, reconnait que l’election nat- 
| urelle est insuffisante sans le principe de finalite. 
‘ Puissance mysterieuse,’ dit-il, ‘indetermine>, tatal- 
, ive pour les uns, pour les autres voloute providen- 
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Does not, indeed, the advocate of natural 
selection, while he thinks he gets every- 
thing out of if, unconsciously manipulate 
his material, and supply by an insensible 
understanding with himself a sort of grada- 
tion and method to the issues from varia- 
bility? Does he not provide out of his 
own mind, without thinking of it, by reason 
of the familiarity which he has with order 
in Nature, a succession and order for these 
outgoings from the reservoir of Nature ? 

The parallel which Mr. Darwin institutes 
between the process of variation and de- 
velopment as an artificial system, and the 
process in nature, is not one certainly which 
goes against this conclusion. In artificial 
breeding we see a process of variation tend- 
ing to the improvement and perfection of 
the species; but it is a process which goes 
on distinctly by design. 

‘* Le véritable écueil, 4 notre avis,’’ says M. 
Janet, ‘‘de la théorie de M. Darwin, le point 
périlleux et glissant, c’est le passage de l’élection 
artificielle a l’election naturelle : c’est d’etablir 
qu’une Nature aveugle et sans dessein a pu at- 
teindre, par la rencontre des circonstances, le 
meme résultat qu’obtient l’homme par une in- 
dustrie reflechie et calculee.”’ 


Natural selection is indeed that result in 
the field of Nature, which answers to the 
success of an article in trade. The field of 
trade exhibits a struggle between different 
goods and pieces of workmanship for exist- 
ence: the old article goes on being sold 
till the improved article makes its appear- 
ance, when the better production beats the 
old one out of the market, which conse- 
quently disappears and is no more heard 
of. But it would be absurd to say that the 
new and improved article was made by the 
old one being beaten out of the market. 
The natural selection of trade assumes the 
previous construction of the successful pro- 
duction by contrivance. In the history of 
the steam engine a hundred improved en- 
gines have successively driven a hundred 
unimproved ones off the field. Civilization 
is made up from first to last of conquests of 
improved methods, arts, manufactures over 
unimproved ones. Science is a constant 
progress from defective hypotheses to sound- 
er and more correct ones; and as the cor- 
recter ones are discovered, the defective 
ones are sent to the wall and disappear. 
But it would be absurd to say that this dis- 
appearance of old contrivances accounted 


tielle, dont l’action incessante sur les etres vivant 
d 





determine a toutes les epoq de l’exist u 
monde la forme, le volume et la duree de chacun 
d’eux en raison de sa destinee dans l’ordre de choses 
rg ty fait partie!’ ’’ —Materialisme Contemporain 
p. 180. 
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for human progress; because it is human 
progress which accounts for that. The 
perfect steam engine owes to the natural 
selection of trade the destruction of the im- 
perfect steam engine; and the Copernican 
hypothesis owes to the natural selection of 
philosophy the withdrawal of the Ptolemaic 
one; but both improvements owe themselves 
to constructive power. In civilization there 
has been an intelligence taking advantage 
of each successive stage in the progress to 
rise to a higher one; the succeeding mind 
has known the discovery of the preceding 
one, has fitted on his own to it, and has 
risen by starting upon its platform; and a 
unity of design, though the current has 
used generations as its channels, thus ap- 
pears in the construction of the work. So 
on the field of Nature, natural selection, 
supposing Mr. Darwin’s theory of Progress 
to be true, cannot relieve us from the need 
of some prior principle, some intelligence, 
however mysterious, which has worked for 
an end in Nature, and under whose guid- 
ance this progress has proceeded. 

We have hitherto taken variability, in a 
simple way, without reference to laws. 
But variability, we are told, is governed by 
laws — laws at present almost wholly un- 
known to us, and belonging to a region of 
utter physical mystery, but which neverthe- 
less exist and are laws which produce as 
their result the whole of the fifth and sixth 
days of the Mosaic creation; i.e., are the 
laws by the operation of which the whole 
existing animal creation has been formed. 

Upon which basis, then, do these occult 
laws, when they produce this result, work 
— Chance or Design? That is the question. 
To say that they are laws simply, does not 
decide that question. To say that they 
are laws simply, does not in the least imply 
that their issue may not be an utter medley. 
Laws may be irregular, blind, unmeaning, 
promiscuous laws, without concurrence or 
understanding with each other, without con- 
sistency or scope, and still be laws, as be- 
ing each .uniform sets of occurrences ; they 
may be mere capricious laws, such as that 
cats with blue eyes are deaf, and still be 
laws ; they may tend to no structural result 
whatever, and they may still be laws; they 
may be a chaos collectively, and laws sepa- 
rately. Law is indeed a midway position 
between chance and design, at which many 
minds find it convenient to stop. Chance 
is an absurdity; design is a mystery; law 
has, or appears to have, the great advan- 
tage of a neutral ground. Stop then at 
laws, says the Comtist, says the Secularist ; 
acknowledge uniform facts, but do not ask 
a single question beyond this. It is in 
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vain. Reason cannot be suppressed. Laws 
are simply facts — only uniform facts. The 
question then has to be asked about laws, 
just as it has to be asked about facts — 
have they issued in what they have issued 
in, by chance or by design? 

To the question, then, whether the exist- 
ing species can be referred to chance laws 
of variability, the same answer may be 
given that has been given to the question, 
put simply, whether they can be referred to 
chance variability. The insertion of laws, 
in the form of putting the question, does 
not in fact make the slightest difference ; 
and all the reasons which have been given 
why chance variability could not have pro- 
duced the existing animal creation, apply 
to chance-working laws of variability. If 
I see an harmonious structure as the result, 
and you suppose as the cause a quantity of 
blind unsystematic laws, do you think I can 
be satisfied with that cause simply because 
itis law—a number of laws? It cannot 
be. Then I must suppose something dif- 
ferent. I must suppose a-system of co- 
operating laws. If we know nothing about 
those laws in particular, we know that they 
must stand in some relation to that which 
they produce, that they must éorrespond 
to that which they produce, and that they 


must coincide to produce results that coin- 


cide. We know that there must be inter- 
correspondence, that there must be relation- 
ship to each other in such laws: but, if 
there is, then such laws show design; for 
there can no more be a fortuitous concur- 
rence of laws than a fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms. Let us throw aside for a moment 
the philosophical fiction and conventionality 
of laws, and think only of movements of 
matter going on, if you will, for ages and 
countless ages, but going on with a growing 
and expanding arrangement — a rudimental 
world disposing itself gradually into intri- 
cate system, and separating, by different 
directions, into multitudinous forms and 
shapes of mechanism; this is nothing but 
the actual fact which Mr. Darwin places 
before us. But if we could suppose our- 
selves witnessing this spectacle, and en- 
dowed with those extended faculties which 
would bring the work of ages within a 
spectator’s view and grasp, annihilating the 
intervals of time between the successive 
steps of the formation, what would be the 
effect? Could we possibly suppress the 
interpretation that there was a mind work- 
ing behind and underneath such a process ? 

When we look, indeed, at the two or 
three fragments of the code of variability 
which have emerged out of the dark abyss 
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make the observation that, though mere — 
outer laws not concerned with the inner 
structure of the animal, on the rule of ex 
| pede Herculem, they certainly glance signifi- 
cantly in this direction. The law that 
specific characters are more variable than 
generic, and extraordinary developed parts 
than ordinarily developed ones, and the law 
of reversion, directly minister to the sta- 
bility of Nature; they supply an invisible 
anchorage and mooring. The law of 
‘* compensation or balancement of growth,” 
by which Nature, in order to spend on one 
side, economises on the other, carries, on 
the face of it, something of the nature of 
a purpose, because it prevents the vital re- 
sources from consuming themselves in the 
attempt to supply too large a demand. 
The law of correlation of growth has so 
obviously the look of an arrangement that 
it figures in Paley’s theology as one of the 
proofs of design. For correlation of growth 
in the animal body is a different fact from 
the correlation of the sides of a crystal ; 
it is correlation in a structure formed for 
use, and whose use stops half-way and waits 
for correlation to complete it; it is corre- 
lation concurring and chiming in with 
another fact, viz, an organic body, and join- 
ing in attaining the purpose of that body, 
and not simple symmetrical correlation. 
The Duke of Argyle well observes : — 


** Two growths might be correlated as regards 
each other, and might yet be wanted in any 
corresponding correlation of fitness and of func- 
tion towards outward things. But the first two 
kinds of correlation would be useless without 
the last. And this last is obviously the higher 
and more complex correlation of the two. It is 
higher, not only in the sense of being more com- 
plex, but as involving an idea which lifts us at 
once from a lower to a higher region of thought 
.... from the work of Forces with inherent 
Polarity of action, to the operation of Forces 
working under adjustment with a view to pur- 
pose.”’ 

Are we then at liberty to interpret Mr. 
Darwin as maintaining the existence of 
these unknown laws of variability in this 
sense, viz., as constitutmg collectively a 
system of laws indicating design? Such 
an interpretation of himself by Mr. Darwin 
would be no more than a legitimate con- 
| sequence of an admission which he makes 
upon the very threshold of his theory. 
|He admits that the first life-germ was a 
ereation; and if there is design in his first 
/rganism, that primary design must be 
|eredited with the whole of the final issue. 
| It is impossible to suppose that the Creator 
jof the rudimental germ which was to pro- 





into Mr. Darwin’s notice, we cannot but / duce as its issue this existing world, could 
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after myriads of years awake out of sleep, 
and be poree oh at the actual result of 
His own creation-seed:—that it was so 
much more than he had expected; to con- 
ceive this would be to suppose not even the 
Supreme Being of philosophy, but the idol 
of the pagan; it would be to imagine a 
Deity such as that which Elijah mocked at, 
a Deity like the Zeus of Homer, who could 
not hear the grievance of Achilles because 
he had gone to sup with the Ethiopians. 
But if we cannot suppose a God who is 
genuinely surprised at His own universe, 
and stariled at the sound which he himself 
hath made, then, if Mr. Darwin supposes 
one true, original, creative act, the universai 
result must be included in that act. If de- 
sign has once operated in rerum natura, 
how can it stop operating, and undesigned 
fofmation succeed it? It cannot; and in- 
tention in Nature having once existed, the 
test of the amount of that intention is not 
the commencement but the end, not the 
first low organism but the climax and con- 
summation of the whole. 

We are not at liberty, however, to inter- 
pret Mr. Darwin. We say that these laws 
of variability, if they issue in, if they col- 
lectively account for, an elaborate system, 
as by the hypothesis they do, must contain 


system themselves, and, therefore, contain 
design; but we have not the right to say 
that Mr. Darwin thinks so, and are there- 
fore unable to do more than fall back u 


on an alternative in treating with him. He 
must take the choice of two alternatives for 
his hypothesis to work with — Chance or 
Design. The intermediate position of laws 
is no resting place. Does he allow that 
these de facto concurring and co-operating 
laws of variability contain design? In that 
case his hypothesis is worked by means of 
a design in Nature. Does he not allow 
that they contain design ? In that case his 
hypothesis is worked by chance. It is 
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worked by the extraordinary coincidence of 
these laws or movements of matter happen- 
ing to meet together, so as to have a plas- 
tic operation. The laws are laws in respect 
of the separate uniformity of each ; but 
their concurrence in a constructive effect, 
not being due to any purpose, not being 
attributed to any cause, is chance; and the 
fashioning of animal nature which is con- 
ducted by laws which are altogether chance 
with respect to that fashioning process, is as 
much by chance, as if there were no laws 
in the case. He must either make his 
theory rational, then, by the admission of 
design; or by the omission of design he 
must leave it a substantially epicurean 
hypothesis, accounting for the formation of 
the animal world by chance. 

And so we come round to Paley again. 
Paley had some great wants: he wanted 
religious imagination; he wanted the sense 
of mystery; he almost wanted the sense of 
wonder ; he treated the world too much like 
an instance of ordinary manufacture; but 
one thing he did do— he brought out with 
an incumparable perspicacity, and with a 
power with which no one had done before, 
the verdict of facts for Design. We ap- 
pend to his great statement the observation 
that, if the verdict of facts is once given, 
physical causes can never reverse it —can 
never extort from those facts a retractation 
of their sentence. We do not in this arti- 
cle either adopt or reject the principal phy- 
sical hypothesis with which we have dealt, 
viz., that of the Transmutation of Species ; 
we have only required for our purpose the 
supposition of its truth in order to extort 
from it the confession that Design alone can 
supply an imperative need in its structure, 
and fill up a chasm at its very foundation 
which otherwise paralyzes and incapacitates 
it at the very outset as a working hypothe- 
sis. 





Ir is satisfactory to hear that M. Armand, a 
French savant, has stated to the Academy of 
Sciences that he has discovered a sure antidote 
to nicotine in the common watercress. It de- 
stroys the poisonous effects of nicotine, and yet 
does not alter the aroma of tobacco. A solution 
of watercress may therefore be employed for 
steeping the leaves of tobacco, and would thus 
divest them of their noxious properties, and, 
moreover, a draught of the same will act asa 
sure antidote to nicotine. In the face of this 





important discovery, anti-tobucco societies will 
no longer have any excuse for the affectionate 
interest they have hitherto displayed in the 
health of smokers, or for the lavish abuse they 
have so freely bestowed upon their victims. In- 
stead of tracts, the anti-tobacconists should now 
distribute watercresses, and we feel sure that 
Dean Close will be the first to set a good exam- 
ple by encouraging the growth and promoting 
the circulation of this now truly valuable plant, 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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From Le Temps — Paris, Sept. 22. 
FATHER HYACINTHE. 


AmipsT the general ferment of minds, 
and a movement which is excellent as a 
whole, although all its symptoms are not 
equally good, the sudden and quite spon- 
taneous agitation of the Catholic world 
is a particularly remarkable phenomenon. 
Wihout any apparent necessity the Pope 
convokes a Council at Rome. People 
know beforehand what this Council will be 
and do; it will crown the edifice of sacer- 
dotal Cxsarism by the dogmatic definition 
of Papal infallibility. The separation be- 
tween modern society and Ultramontanism 
will be a little more widened; but the logic 
of history wills it thus — that internal logic 
of things which, even to their detriment, 
always pushes them to their last conse- 
quences. The German episcopacy is ex- 
cited, and, beforehand, makes respectful 
reservations. And now from the midst of 
French Catholicism, which has become 
Ultramontane Catholicism par excellence, 
arises a cry of liberty. This cry, we have 
already said, will create a sensation. 

It may be imagined that we mean to 
speak of the letter of Father Hyacinthe, 
which we published yesterday. We do not 
think that, since the middle ages, similar 
language has been heard in the French 
Church. What is most worthy of remark, 
in fact, is that Father Hyacinthe preserves 
his full Christian feeling, and that he is not 
less removed from the Gallican compromises 
and the Rationalists’ denials than he is 
from the Ultramontane pretensions. He 
would be ill understood, it appears to us, 
if he were understood otherwise. 

More than once already since yesterday 
we have heard the memory of Lamennais 
evoked & propos of his act. The compari- 
son is not correct; Lamennais was of the 
race of the proud, violent, and rebellious. 
He was like a bar of steel which had been 
bent, and then straightened itself. He had 
always been more a priest than a Christian, 
which was the cause that in him, after the 
rupture, the Christian did not survive the 
priest. The preacher of Notre Dame is 
quite different. Evidently he does not 
change, and does not wish to change. He 
neither revolts nor is converted. From 
being a sectarian he does not become an 
enemy ; neither has he had a sudden illumi- 
nation; he has not been stricken down by 
the truth on the road to Damascus. He 
intends to be, and will be, to-morrow what 
he was yesterday. It is to remain himself, 
to remain a Christian — to save, as he says, 
his royal Christian liberty — that he ceases 
to be a monk. He thought that he would 
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assure himself in the cloister ‘‘ the most 
perfect practice of that holy liberty.” This 
illusion now abandons him; he has found 
chains, and he rejects them, but he keeps 
his faith. We do not know whether what 
we will say will hurt him, and nothing would 
be further from our intention, but if it be 
absolutely requisite to compare him to some 
one, it would be neither to Lamennais nor 
St. Paul, but rather to the reformers of the 
sixteenth century, and still more to their 
precursors of such mild and firm Chris- 
tianity, to the martyr of the Council of 
Constance, whose festival Bohemia has just 
celebrated. Like them, he protests against 
practices ‘‘ which tend to change the sub- 
stances as well as the form of the teaching 
of the Church, and the very spirit of its 
piety; against the divorce of the Church 
and society ; against that still more radical 
and frightful opposition to human nature, 
violated and revolted in its most indestructi- 
ble and most holy aspirations; and lastly, 
against the sacrilegious perversion of the 
Gospel trodden under foot by the Pharisee- 
ism of the new law.”? He is a Catholic, 


but he is convinced that ‘* if the Latin races 
are delivered up to social, moral, and reli- 
gious anarchy, the principal cause of it is 
in the way in which Catholicism has been 


understood and practised for a long time.” 
He therefore appeals to the Council; and 
‘if the august assembly has not more 
liberty in its deliberation than it has already 
had in its preparation, he will claim another, 
really representing the Universal Church, 
and not the silence of some and the oppo- 
sition of others.” Either we are much 
mistaken, or the analogy which we speak 
of will appear striking to all those who are 
acquainted with the history of the great 
religious movements. . 

We have not the honour of knowing 
Father Hyacinthe, and we do not know 
whether he has thought of the possible con- 
sequences of his act. We think that he 
simply meant to perform a duty which his 
conscience dictated. We know, on the 
other hand, that the nineteenth century is 
very different from the sixteenth, and that 
the French mind, in particular, seems but 
little fit for attempts at religious renovation. 
But if the Catholic spirit were susceptible 
of letting itself be touched or transformed 
it would be by such an initiative. It is, in 
fact, always thus that the great and fecund 
religious movements have commenced. 
Deep-rooted religions have never made their 
début with dogmas and formulas ready 
made : they finish by them, on the contrary. 
The commencements have always been 
more concrete and more living. One 
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always finds in them a life, a soul, an act, 
the impulse of which is prolonged in long 
vibrations. 

We do not know whether Catholicism 
has remained susceptible of such a move- 
ment, and we must doubtit. But we are anx- 
ious to say, in conclusion, if the act of Father 
Hyacintlie is not to have religious conse- 
quences, it will not be lost for that, for it is an 
example and a lesson for all: an example 
of manly frankness, a lesson in firm cour- 
age. One can profit by it elsewhere, as 
well as in the religious world. Such exam- 

les are spurs. The sight of a sincere and 
intrepid soul will always be the finest 
teaching which a man can give to men; 
and it is that which Father Hyacinthe has 
just given us. All right souls, all well- 
ordered minds will be grateful to him for it. 


LETTER OF FATHER HYACINTHE. 


Father Hyacinthe, the Barefooted Carme- 
lite, has written the following letter to the 
General of his Order in Rome : — 


‘*My Very Reverend Father, — During 
the five years of my ministry at Notre 
Dame de Paris, and notwithstanding the 
open attacks and secret accusations of which 
I have been the object, your esteem and 
your contidence have never failed me. I pre- 
serve numerous proofs of them, written in 
your own hand, which apply to my preach- 
ing quite as much as to my person. What- 
ever may happen, I shall always retain a 
grateful recollection of them. Now, how- 
ever, by a sudden change, the cause of 
which I do not seek in your heart, but in 
the intrigues of an all-powerful party at 
Rome, you accuse what you encouraged, 
you blame what you approved, and you 
command me to speak a language, or main- 
tain a silence, which would no longer be the 
full and faithful expression of my con- 
science. I do not hesitate an instant. I 
could not re-ascend the pulpit of Notre 
Dame with language perverted by a com- 
mand or mutilated by reticence. I express 
my regret to the intelligent and courage- 
ous Archbishop who opened the pulpit to 
me, and who has maintained me in it 
against the ill-will of the men of whom 
I have just spoken. I express my regret 
to the imposing auditory which bestowed 
upon me its attention, its sympathy, I had 
almost said its friendship. I should not be 
worthy of that auditory, of the Bishop, of 
my conscience, or of God, could I consent 
to enact such a part before them. I with- 
draw at the same time from the monastery 
I live in, and which, under the new circum- 
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stances in which I am placed, is changed 
for me into a prison of the soul. In acting 
thus I am not unfaithful to my vows; I 
promised monastical obedience, but within 
the limits of the honesty of my conscience, 
and the dignity of my person and ministry. 
I promised it, subject to that higher law of 
justice and ‘‘ royal liberty,” which, accord- 
ing to Saint James the Apostle, is the 
proper law of the Christian. It was the 
most perfect practice of that holy liberty 
which I went to ask in the cloistér more 
than ten years ago, in the ardour of an en- 
thusiasm free from all human calculation ; — 
I cannot add free from all the illusions of 
youth. If in exchange for my sacrifices I 
am now offered chains, it is not merely my 
right, it is my duty to reject them. The 
present moment is a solemn one. The 
Church is passing through one of the most 
violent, the most obscure, and the most de- 
cisive of its existence here below. For the 
first time in 300 years an’ Ccumenical 
Council is not only convoked, but declared 
necessary. These are the expressions of 
the Holy Father. It is not at such a mo- 
moment that a preacher of the Gospel, 
even the humblest, can consent to keep si- 
lence, like those mute dogs of Israel, faith- 
less guardians, which the prophet re- 
proaches because unable to bark: canes 
muti, non valentes latrare. The saints 
never kept silent. I am not one of them, 
but nevertheless I am of their race — filit 
sanctorum sumus—and I have always 
longed to leave my footsteps, my tears, and 
if need be, my blood, in the traces where 
they have left theirs. I raise, therefore, 
before the Holy Father and the Council, 
my protest as a Christian and a priest, 
against those doctrines and those practices 
which are called Roman, but which are not 
Christian, and which, by their encroach- 
ments, always more audacious and more 
baneful, tend to change the constitution of 
the Church, the basis and the form of its 
teaching, and even the spirit of its piety. 
I protest against the divorce as impious, as 
it is insensate, sought to be effected be- 
tween the Church, which is our eternal 
mother, and the society of the nineteenth 
century, of which we are the temporal chil- 
dren, and towards which we have also du- 
ties and regards. I protest against that 
opposition, more radical and more frightful 
still, to human nature, attacked and out- 
raged by these false doctors, in its most in- 
destructible and most holy aspirations. I 
protest above all against the sacrilegious 
—— of the Gospel of the Son of God 
imself, the spirit and the letter of which 


are alike trampled under foot by the Phari- 
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saism of the new law. It is my most pro- 
found conviction that if France in particu- 
lar, and the Latin races in general, are 
given up to social, moral, and religious an- 
.archy, the principal cause undoubtedly is 
not Catholicism itself, but the manner in 
which Catholicism has for a long time been 
understood and practised. I appeal to the 
Council which is about to assemble to seek 
remedies for the excess of our ills, and to 
apply them with as much force as gentleness. 
But if fears which I will not share were to 
be realized — if the august assembly had no 
more liberty in its deliberations than it al- 
ready has in its preparations; in a word, if 
it were to be deprived of the essential char- 
acter of an (Ecumenical Council, I would 
cry aloud to God and man to claim another, 
really assembled in the Holy Spirit, not in 
the spirit of party; really representing the 
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Universal Church, not the silence of some 
and the oppression of others. ‘‘ For the 
hurt of the daughter of my people am I 
hurt. Iam black; astonishment hath taken 
hold on me. Is there no balm in Gilead — 
is there no physician there? Why then is 
not the health of the daughter of my peo- 
ple recovered?” (Jeremiah vin.) And 
finally, I appeal to thy tribunal, Ob, Lord 
Jesus! Ad tuum Domine Jesu tribunal ap- 
pello. It is in thy presence that I write 
these lines; it is at thy feet, after much 
prayer, much reflection, much suffering, 
much waiting, it is at thy feet that I sign 
them. I feel that if men condemn them 
upon the earth, thou wilt approve them in 
Heaven. To live or to die —that is suffi- 
cient for me. 
Fr. HyacintTHe. 
Paris-Passy, Sept. 20, 1869. 





“ALES DIEI NUNTIUS.” 


Hakzk to that voice! Methinks I recognize 
Accents familiar to these ears, condemned 
So long to strain at half-guessed foreign sounds, 
Say, dost thou come from those far-distant isles, 
Far distant in sad verity to me, 
Though many a magic vapour-steed each day 
Achieves the journey over land and main? 
Art thou of Celtic or of Saxon race, 
That thus the feelings of thy soul find vent 
In language to my soul intelligible? 
No; but the birds and beasts of all climes, 
Each several species to its idiom true, 
Concordant thus hold converse as they may. 
The robin, chirping on the grey tombstone 
Where rest my father’s bones, might chant its 
hymn 

Here by the banks of this most fair Mayenne, 
Nor need interpreter with robin here; 
There is one dialect, but one, for all 
The robins of the universe. And thou, 
Thou, too, proud-crested bird, thy crow recals 
That farm-yard monitor whose native chimes 
Would chide my sloth on summer-morns of yore. 
Nay, such it was that thrice reprouchful smote 
The tortured, wavering, noble heart of him 
Who, rushing from the gaze of those meek Eyes, 
Wept bitterly. 

Nor deem the Muse profane, 
If, ’mid her play, such solemn thoughts intrude. 
Not without solemn purpose she contrasts 
The peaceful uniéormity of all 
The races of God’s creatures animate; 
All save their lord and master, him for whom 
The one sole Lord and Master madethem. Men, 





With but a mound of earth, a stream between 
them, 

Differ, like worlds apart, in thought and speech. 

Not so the lower tribes that live and move, 

For list ! the cock-crow of this quaint French 
town 

Re-echoes faithfully the chanticleer, 

That flaps his wing and crows, perchance, this 
hour, 

Before George Kielty’s door in dear Killowen. 

The Month. p. 


SONG. 
A LYRIC BY BARRY CORNWALL, 


Sing a low song! 

A tender cradle measure, soft and low, 
Not sad, nor long, 

But such as we remember long ago, 
When Time, now old, was flying, 

Over the sunny seasons, bright and fleet, 
And the red rose was lying 

Amongst a crowd of flowers all too sweet. 


Sing o’er the bier! 

The bell is swinging in the time-worn tower; 
He’s gone who late was here, 

As fresh as manhood in its lustiest hour. 
A song to each brief season, 

Winter and shining summer doth belong,— 
For some sweet human reason,— 

O’er cradle or the coffin still » song. 





THE DEATH OF TH OWD SQUIRE. 


From All the Year Round. 
THE DEATH OF TH’ OWD SQUIRE. 


*Twas a wild, mad kind of night, as black as 
the bottomless pit, 

The wind was howling away, like a Bedlamite 
in a fit, 

Tearing the ash-boughs off, and mowing the 
poplirs down, 

In the meadows beyond the old flour-mill, where 
you turn off to the town. 


And the rain (well, it did rain) dashing the 
window glass, 

And deluging on the roof, as the Devil were 
come to pass; 

The gutters were running in floods outside the | 
stable-door, | 

And the spouts splashed from the tiles, as they | 
would never give o’er. 





Lor’ how the winders rattled! you’d almost ha’ | 
thought that thieves 

Were wrenching at the shutters, while a cease- 
less pelt of leaves 

Flew to the doors in gusts; and I could hear 
the beck 

Calling so lotd I knew at once it was up to al 
tall man’s neck. 


We was huddling in the harness-room, by a lit- | 
tle scrap of fire, | 
And Tom, the coachman he was there, a prac- | 
tising for the choir; 
But it sounded dismal, anthem did, for squire | 
was dying fast, 
And the doctor’d said, do what he would, | 
‘* Squire’s breaking up at last.’’ 


The Death watch, sure enough, ticked loud just 
over th’ owd mare’s head, | 

Though he had never once been heard up there 
since master’s boy lay dead; 

And the only sound, besides Tom’s toon, was 
the stirring in the stalls, 

And the gnawing and the scratching of the rats | 
in the owd walls, 


We couldn’t hear Death’s foot pass by, but we 
knew that he was near; 

And the chill rain, and the wind and cold made 
us all shake with fear; 

We listened to the clock upstairs, ’twas breath- 
ing soft and low, 

For the nurse said at the turn of night the old 
squire’s soul would go. 


Master had been a wildish man, and led a 
roughish life; | 

Didn’t he shoot the Bowton squire, who dared | 
write to his wife ? 

He beat the Rads at Hindon town, I heard, in : 
*twent-ynine, 

When every pail in market place was brimmed | 
with red port wine. 


And as for hunting, bless your soul, why tor| 
forty year or more ’ 

He’d kept the Marley hounds, man, as his fay- 
ther did afore; 
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And now to die, and in his bed —the season 
just begun — 

It made him fret, the doctor said, as ’t might 
do anyone. 


And when the young sharp lawyer came to see 
him sign his will, 

Squire made me blow my horn outside as we 
were going to kill; 

And we turned the hounds out in the court — 
that seemed to do him good; 

For he swore, and sent us off «to seek a fox in 
Thornhill wood. 


But then the fever it rose high, and he would 
go see the room 

Where missus died ten years ago when Lam- 

mastide shall come : 

the year, because our mare at Salisbury 

broke down; 

Moreover the town hall was burnt at Steeple 
Dinton town. 


I mind 


It might be two, or half past two, the wind 
seemed quite asleep; 

Tom, he was off, but I awake, sat watch and 
ward to keep; 

The moon was up, quite glorious like, the rain 
no longer fell, 

When all at once ont clashed and clanged the 
rusty turret bell. 


|That hadn’t been heard for twenty year, not 


since the Luddite days, 


| Tom he leaped up, and I leaped up, for all the » 


house ablaze 

Had sure not scared us half as much, and out 
we ran like mad; 

I, Tom, and Joe, the whipper in, and t’ little 
stable lad. 


‘* He’s killed himself,’ that’s the idea that 
came into my head; 

I felt as sure as though I saw Squire Barrowby 
was dead ; 

When all at once a door flew back, and he met 
us face to face; 

His scarlet coat was on his back, and he looked 
like the old race. 


The nurse was clinging to his knees, and crying 
like a child; 

The maids were sobbing on the stairs, for he 
looked fierce and wild : 

*¢ Saddle me Lightning Bess, my men,’’ that’s 
what he said to me;° 

**The moon is up, we’re sure to find at Stop or 
Etterby. 


**Get out the dogs; I’m well to’night, and 
young again and sound; 

I'll have a run once more before they put me 
under-ground ; 

They brought my father home feet first, and it 
never shall be said 

That his son Joe, who rode so straight, died 
quietly in his bed. 
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** Brandy !’’ he cried; ‘‘ a tumbler full, you wo- 
men howling there; ”’ 

Then clapped the old black velvet cap upon his 
long grey hair, 

Thrust on his boots, snatched down his whip; 
though he was old and weak, 

There was a devil in his eye, that would not let 


me speak, 


We loosed the dogs to humour him, and sounded 
on the horn; 

The moon was up above the woods, just east of 
Haggard Bourne; 

I buckled Lightning’s throat lash fast; the 

uire was watching me; 

He let the stirrups down himself, so quick, yet 

carefully. 


Then up he got and spurred the mare, and, ere 
I well could mount, 

He drove the yard gate open, man; and called 
to old Dick Blount, 

Our huntsman, dead five years ago — for the 
fever rose again, 

And was spreading, like a flood of flame, fast up 
into his brain. 


Then off he flew before the dogs, yelling to call 


us on, 

While we stood there, all pale and dumb, scarce 
knowing he was gone; 

We mounted, and below the hill we saw the fox 
break out, 

And down the covert ride we heard the old 
squire’s parting shout. 


And in the moonlit meadow mist we saw him 
fly the rail 

Beyond the hurdles by the beck, just half way 
down the vale; 

I saw him breast fence after fence — nothing 
could turn him back; 

And in the moonlight after him streamed out 
the brave old pack. 


‘Twas like a dream, Tom cried to me, as we 
rode free and fast; 

Hoping to turn him at the brook, that could not 
well be past, 

For it was swollen with the rain; but, Lord, 
*twas not to be; 

Nothing could stop old Lightning Bess but the 
broad breast of the sea. 


The hounds swept on, and well in front the mare 
had got her stride; 

She broke across the fallow land that runs by 
the down side; 

We pulled up on Chalk Linton Hill, and as we 
stood us there, 

Two fields beyond we saw the squire fall stone 
dead from the mare. 


Then she swept on, and, in full cry, the hounds 
went out of sight; 

A cloud came over the broad moon, and some- 
thing dimmed our sight, 
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As Tom and I bore master home, both speaking 
under breath; 

And that’s the way I saw th’ owd squire ride 
boldly to his death. 


From All the Year Round. 
A CONFESSION AND APOLOGY. 


°Tis time that I should loose from life at last 
This heart’s unworthy longing for the past, 
Ere life be turned to loathing. 
For love, at least this love of one for one, 
Is, at the best, not all beneath the sun, 
And at the worst, ’tis nothing. 


Not that, of all the past, I would forget 

One pleasure or one pain. I cherish yet, 
And would dishonour never, 

All T have felt. But, cherish’d tho’ it be, 

*Tis time my past should set my future free, 
For life’s renew’d endeavour. 


Not much I reverence that remorse which flies 

To desert caves, and bids its dupes despise 
Themselves on whoin it preys; 

Wasting the worth of life on worthless pain, 

To make the future, as the past was, vain, 
By endless self-dispraise. 


As tho,’ forsooth, because a man is not 
His self-made god, he needs must curse his lot 
With self-contempt! as tho’ 
Some squalid maniac, that with life-long moan 
Insults man’s flesh and blood, with these hath 
done 
The best that man can do! 


Nor am I keen to urge that common claim 

On this world or another — here, for fame, 
Which only grows on graves — 

Or there for so much, purchseable here 

By earth’s joy stinted, of celestial cheer; 
The stimulant of slaves. 


Not for reward, not for release from pain, 
But with a man’s imperative disdain 
Of all that wastes man’s nature, 
Rise, O my soul, and reach to loftier things, 
Untrammell’d by this florid weed that clings, 
Stunting a spirit’s stature! 


I was not born to sit with shrouded head, 

Piping shrill ditties to the unburied dead, 
While life’s arm’d host sweeps by. 

I hear the clarion call, the war-steed neigh, 

The banner fluttering in the wind’s free play, 
The brave man’s battle cry. 


And I am conscious that, where all things strive, 
Tis shameful to sit still. I would not live 
Content with a life lost 
In chasing mine own fancies thro’ void air, 
Or decking forth in forms and phrases fair 
The miserable ghost 
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Of personal joy or pain. The ages roll 
Forward 2 and, forward with them, draw my 
80 
Into time’s infinite sea, 
And to be glad, or sad, I care no more; 
But to have done, and to have been, before 
I cease to do and be. 


From the minutest struggle to excel, 

Of things whose momentary myriads dwell 
In drops of dew confined, 

To spirits standing on life’s upmost stair, 

Whose utterances alter worlds, and are 
The makers of mankind, 


All things cry shame on lips that squander 
speech 
In words which, if not deeds, are worthless each. 
Not here are such words wanted, 
Where all bestirs itself, where dumb things do, 
By nobly silent action, speak, and go 
Forth to their fates undaunted. 


Shame on the wretch who, born a man, forgoes 

Man’s troublous birthright for a brute’s repose! 
Shame on the eyes that see 

This mighty universe, yet see not there 

Something of difficult worth a man may dare 
Bravely to do and be! 


Yet is there nought for shame in anything 

Once dear and beautiful. The shrivell’d wind, 
Scathed by what seem’d a star, 

And proved, alas! no star, but withering fire, 

Is worthier than the wingless worm’s desire 
For nothing fair or far. 


Rather the ground that’s deep enough for 


graves, 
Rather the stream that’s strong enough for 
waves, 
Than the loose sandy drift 
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Whose shifting surface cherishes no seed 
Either of any flower or any weed, 
Which ever way it shift, 
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Or stagnant shallow which the storms despise, 
Nought finding there to prey upon, I prize. 
Why should man’s spirit shrink 
From feeling to the utmost — be it pain 
Or pleasure — all ’twas form’d, nor form’d in 
vain, 
To feel with force? I think 


That never to have aim’d and miss’d is not 
To have achieved. I hold the loftier lot 
To ennoble, not escape, 
Life’s sorrows and love’s pangs. I count a 
man, 
Tho’ sick to death, for something nobler than 
A healthy dog or ape. 


I deem that nothing suffer’d or enjoy’d 
By a man’s soul deserves to be destroy’d; 
But rather to be made 
Means of a soul’s increased capacity 
Either to suffer, and to gain thereby 
A more exalted grade 


Among the spirits purified by pain; 
Or to enjoy, and thereby to attain 
That lovelier influence, 
Reserved for spirits that, ’mid the general moan 
Of human griefs, praise God with clearest tone 
Of joyous trust intense. 


And, for this reason, I would yet keep fair 

And fresh the memory of all things that were 
Sweet in their place and season : 

And I forgive my life its failures too, 

Since failures old, to guide endeavours new, 
I prize for the same reason. 








OCTOBER THOUGHTS. 


I. 


Sr111 falls the leaf, on golden sheaf 
The harvest suns no longer shine; 
In ruddier brown their beams go down, 
And ruddier tinge the far sea-line : 
And each fair fading of the day shows plainer 
yet the day’s decay. 


If. 


Soon from the West, in angrier quest, 
The chariots of the wind shall sweep; 
Soon, down the shore, with hoarser roar 
Shall scund the trumpets of the deep, 
Till autumn’s vesture (is.ppear, and the dark 
storm-cloud’s path be clear. 


e 
| III. 


Then, while her eyes to leaden skies 
| The patient earth no more may raise, 


Shakes not her hv pe in gladder days, 
| She deems that spring will come anew and deck 


| E’en tempests’ power in that drear hour 
her in fresh robes of dew. 


Iv. 


So, o’er our soul when thick clouds roll, 

And youth’s bright pageants sink in 
shade; 

When, pressed with care, we woo despair 

As dreams we closest clung to fade — 

Let some such gracious thought of spring rise 

hopeful to our imaging. 
Fraser’s Magazine. G. W. M.D. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
LITTLE MISS DEANE, 


CHAPTER I. 


BELFIELD Square, ‘‘ our square” as we 
its inhabitants were accustomed to call it, is 
a suburban square on the outskirts of the 
noise and trallic of the great city; and yet 
it is not-in the country. The fields about 
it are mostly bricktields, the streets which 
open into it are paved London streets, and 
the quiet which pervades it is not the mur- 
muring peacefulness of a country lane, but 
rather the stillness of a highway, where 
only those sit down to rest who are too tired 
to go farther. We are most of us middle- 
aged people; we have for the most part 
done with the bustle and excitement of 
life; in our own square we find shut in our 
greatest interests and our closest ties. We 
pass out of it on our little missions of char- 
ity and kindness; but as for our social 
pleasures, they are chiefly such as spring 
from intercourse amongst ourselves; there 
is a slender invisible chain running round 
the square which connects us with each 
other, and the links are rarely broken. 

The houses are generally inhabited by 
portions or remnants of families. There is 
a brother and sister in No.1, and an old 
lady next door. There are two maiden 
sisters in No. 5, and a widow with a little 
lame boy in No. 7. There are two broth- 
ers, who in a quiet way carry on solicitors’ 
business, in No. 10; and there is a doctor 
at the corncr. Then in the big house in 
the middle of the square old Mr. Deane 
has lived for the last twenty years; only 
one or two people can remember when he 
first came to live there. The big house 
must have been there long before the square 
was built, for it is an old house; much older 
than those which have sprung up around it, 
It has a large walled garden behind it, where 
apricots and peaches ripen in the autumn, 
and where children might have hedged 
round their little gardens and worn the 
grass with their aimless pattering feet, and 
young people might have read and worked 
and played croquet through the suinmer af- 
ternoons, in spite of the London smoke 
which is drifted overhead. But as it chanced, 
there were no little children to pick the 
daisies, and there were no young people to 
wander about the walks in the summer twi- 
light. 

People had often wondered why Mr. 
Deane lived alone in his big house, keeping 
his riches, and comforts, and feelings to 
himself; we sociable people pitied him for 
the solitary state in which he lived; and if 
he would have allowed us we should have 





been very ready to welcome him to our fire- 
sides, though he was rather an alarming 
person in some respects. He was nearly 
seventy years of age, I believe; a tall, thin, 
stately man, with overwhelmingly polite 
manners. The expression of his mouth 
was somewhat severe and cynical, his 
cold blue eyes were piercing and _ relent- 
less; and moreover, beneath his polished 
exterior there were sometimes startling 
flashes of nervous excitement and irritation. 
Some people who were romantic enough to 
like a little mystery used to declare that it 
was plain he had something upon his con- 
science, but for my part,1 liked the old 
gentleman. He generally made his way up 
to me when we happened to meet in society ; 
he could be agreeable when he chose; and 
I think he liked me. 

I was then no longer young; indeed I do 
not think that I ever had been young. 
Mine had been a hard, struggling life; [ 
had never had time for the pleasant trou- 
bles and uncertain hopes which hang around 
the youth of most girls. Perhaps it might 
have been different if I had been particulary 
clever or beautiful; but my practical diffi- 
culties had occupied my whole thoughts at 
a time when I should have been acquiring 
knowledge; and as to beauty, no one ever 
paid me a higher compliment than when my 
old nurse consoled me by the assurance that 
I was ‘‘ very passable.” I dare say she was 
right; for certainly I passed through life 
without attracting much observation. 

After my parents’ death 1 took a small 
house, one of the smallest, in Belfield 
Square. When that little house is once 
more to be let or sold I shall have dropped 
out of life altogether. Once only have I 
left it since I first came to live here — once 
for a year; but it was an eventful year in 
my quiet life, and as I look back upon it, 
it stands out as a distinct portion of my 
existence. 

How well [remember my surprise when 
I received Mr. Deane’s letter. I remember 
every word of it, the old-fashioned phrases 
and the stiff, cramped hand-writing. A 
brother of his had died in very distressed 
circumstances, leaving an only daughter. 
Her other relations were too poor to bring 
her up in a befitting manner, and he pro- 
posed to take this charge upon himself. 
Would I lend my valuable assistance ? 

The offer was couched in the most deli- 
cate and ambiguous words, but the upshot 
of it was that he proposed to engage me at 
a fixed and most liberal salary as resident 
governess or companion to this young lady. 
Well, I pondered it long, and finally I ac- 
cepted the offer. I was somewhat weary of 
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my solitude, I felt a curiosity to see some- 
thing new, it was November, the weather 
was dull and I was dull; and finally I had a 
friendly wish to be of service to Mr. Deane. 
Looking back upon it, I can hardly tell 
what determined me, but I was determined, 
and I closed with the offer. 

I confess that when I went to establish 
myself in my new home my heart failed me 
alittle. I felt as if the servants despised 
me, and knew that I was only Miss Ford 
from the little house over the way. Mr. 
Deane was alarming, with his courteous 
welcome and formal hope that I would make 
myself at home. I felt as if he, too, knew 
that it was an unwonted luxury to find a fire 
blazing in my bedroom, and I cowered over 
it, feeling shy and miserable, and glad to 
turn from the reflection of my own scared 
face in the large pier-glasses. 

As I glided softly down the stairs I 
thought somewhat compassionately of my 
future charge. How strange it would seem 
to her, entering upon a new life in the con- 
strained atmosphere of that house, which 
seemed as if it never could have echoed to 
the sound of children’s feet. But upon the 
other hand, she would be at once placed in 
a higher position; Mr. Deane would of 
course make her an heiress, and coming 
from the painful struggles of a poverty- 
stricken home, it might well be that the ele- 
vation would dazzle her for a time. I 
thought it all over as I sat upon an ottoman 
in the middle of the large formally-furnished 
drawing-room, awaiting her arrival. 

There was a sharp ring, a bustle in the 
hall, then the door opened and little Miss 
Jeane stood before me. She looked about 
sixteen, and was small of her age. Her 
features were regular and delicate, her 
eyebrows arched and clearly defined, her 
complexion perfectly colourless, her expres- 
sion very grave. I had looked for a little 
shrinking from the new scene, and for some 
natural diflidence at a first meeting with 
strangers; but she came forward at once, 
apparently without the least shyness, and 
held out her hand to me, not cordially, but 
with instinctive courtesy. 

‘* You must be cold and tired,” I said 
rather nervously, for her composure made 
me feel a little shy. ‘* Won't you come to 
the fire, and will you have some tea?” 

‘*No, thank you. But if you please I 
should like to go to my own room.” 

There was composure in her manner, but 
the voice that answered me was very sweet 
and childlike, and now, when she lifted her 
deep brown eyes to mine, J began to feel 
drawn towards her. She had taken off her 
hat, and the soft wavy locks of dark hair 
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which clustered low over her forehead shad- 
owed the somewhat too severe outlines of 
her face. 

Apparently it was not the first constraint 
of her arrival which made her words so 
few, and her composure so _ repelling. 
With her uncle she was equally unembar- 
rassed, quiet and undemonstrative ; she was 
very grateful to him, and she said so; but 
whether her outward calmness proceeded 
from indifference or suppressed excitement 
I could not tell. In spite of her childish 
looks it was impossible to caress, and 
equally impossible to contradict her. She 
never seemed to need sympathy or en- 
couragement, and yet she was not uncourte- 
ous; she was simply gentle, independent, 
and reserved. I thought it was best to let 
time do its work, and [ let her alone; but I 
sometimes wished that she might find it in 
her heart to confide in me. 

One day I could not help saying, ‘* Do 
you not feel a little strange, Laureite, in 
this big house, alone with Mr. Deane and 
me? Are you never a little homesick ? ” 

**No, Miss Ford,” she said, and she 
looked up with a little smile; **I am not 
homesick, because I know that I shall go 
home some day. One can always wait, you 
know.” 

‘**] don’t quite understand,” I said, feel- 
ing perplexed as to the meaning of her 
words. ‘‘it is all changed now; Mr. 
Deane wants you to live with him always. 
Ycur aunt would not wish to take you back, 
away from all that you have here, even if 
you should wish to leave Mr. Deane, which 
is what you are thinking of, I suppose.” 

**T shall go back to my old home some 
day,” she persisted. But then she turned 
to her work, and would say no more. 

She was not repellant or uncourteous, 
and yet’it seemed impossible to know more 
about her. What seemed her old habits 
were kept up in her new circumstances. 
Nothing appeared to dazzle or surprise 
her. Day alter day she sat down to her 
sewing, as I suppose she had sat down to it 
in her aunt’s little parlour. The yards. of 
beautiful embroidery which passed through 
her little hands were beyond anything that 
I had ever supposed it to be possibile for 
women’s hands to compass, but she uever 
seemed tired. After a time, I bevan to. 
suspect that it went to her aunt: it was 
finished, folded up, and then it disappeared. 
Possibly she helped, as hitherto, to support 
the family by needlework. Certai:ly, she 
spent very little upon herself, though her 
uncle behaved most liberally to her in re- 
spect of pocket-money. 


It is true her wants were few. Iler dress 
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was always plain and simple, but somehow 
it suited her slight, childish figure better 
than gay, bright colours, and I did not wish 
to see it altered, though, as a rule, I like to 
see young people dress like young people. 
As to her reading, it was confined to fairy 
tales on week-days, and her Bible on Sun- 
days: more had evidently never been a 
habit with her. Yet she did not seem to 
want food for thought. Whilst at work I 
am sure her mind was ever busy, and when 
twilight darkened round us, she would lay 
her work aside, and creeping to the win- 
dow, curl herself up on the window-seat 
and sit there ; looking out into the street, as 
the darkness deepened and the lamps were 
lighted, and the people passed up and 
down; dreaming her own thoughts, no 
doubt, and seeing her own visions. 

She went about amongst the neighbours 
with me, and they all made a great deal of 
‘little Miss Deane,” as she was always 
called in the square; but she seemed to care 
nothing for admiration, and she did not 
really get on with them. 

Mr. Deane had said that he looked upon 
her as a daughter, so of course every one 
knew that she would be an heiress, and 
perhaps they sought her the more upon that 
account; but she never seemed to see it; 
only, as I have said before, she did not get 
on with them. It astonished and vexed me 
a little. 

** Why do you not talk more, Laurette ?” 
I said; ‘* you will make people think you 
proud. Why do you not make more 
friends? don’t you like people ?” 

‘* I like you, Miss Ford,” she said; and, 
undemonstrative as she was, the simple as- 
sertion gratilied me. 

By degrees she told me more of her for- 
mer life. She talked of her sickly, patient 
aunt, of the struggles for bread, of their 
goodness to her. But some day she would 
make them happy. 

** You mean when you marry, I suppose ? 
You think that you will marry and be rich 
some day?” [ asked curiously. 

**T don’t know,” she said, and let her 
work fall suddenly. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ir was nearly Christmas-time when a new 
element was introduced into the quiet mo- 
notony of our life. Mr. Deane had been 
looking harassed for some time, and com- 
plaining of overwork. At this time he en- 
gaged as vontidential clerk a voung Cana- 
dian who had just come to England, and 
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business to transact at home, and it was 
principally to assist him in this that Mr- 
Charleton was engaged. 

I heard of the plan with placid indiffer- 
ence, little thinking what a change he was 
to make in my little Laurette’s destiny. 
Yet now, as I think of it, I remember so 
well his first arrival. 

The tall, athletic young man, standing in 
the fire-light with an amused smile upon his 
face as Laurette, who had been dreaming 
as usual, curled up in the window-seat, 
came forward, pushing aside the curtain and 
looked at him, opening her dark eyes wide 
as if she saw the realisation of a vision. 
What a pretty picture it made! As she 
stood hesitating, with one hand still upon 
the curtain, with her hair clustering rogad 
her forehead, and a little flush of surprise 
upon her face, she looked so much younger 
than she really was, that I was not sur- 
prised at his taking her for a child. 
**Won't you shake hands with me?” he 
said, still smiling, and holding out his 
hand, and then Laurette stepped forward 
and put her slender little hand in his. 

I do not quite know how it was, but in a 
very short time Charleton came to be quite 
at home in the house. Mr. Deane placed 
great confidence in him, although it was 
not his habit to lean much upon any one; 
indeed, he admitted him to an intimate foot- 
ing at which I secretly wondered, more es- 
pecially as Charleton’s personal demeanour 
denoted none of the caution which shoul: 
have characterised Mr, Deane’s confidential 
clerk. I suppose he was discreet about 
business affairs, and he certainly must 
have shown great ability thus to obtain and 
retain his employer’s favour; but his. man- 
ners were singularly free and open, and al- 
though I felt the force of his character, it 
was veiled under so light and gay an exte- 
rior, that I often found myself wondering 
how his opinions came to be so formed, and 
his expression of them so decided. 

There was nothing in the least conceited 
about him. He was certainly handsome, 
tall, and well-made, with thick, tawny hair 
and open grey eyes; but [I am sure he cared 
nothing for his good looks ; there was noth- 
ing conscious in his ways. He worked hard, 
sometimes at the office, sometimes in the 
study at the back of the house, and he did 
his business, as he did everything else, 
heartily and thoroughly. Myr. Deane often 
said he had never come across a clearer- 
headed man, and he grew to depend upon 
him more and more every day. He enjoyed 





applied for employment at Deane & Co.'s 
firm inthe City. Mr. Deane still went up to 
his office every day, but he had generally 


his conversation, he liked his free good- 
| humour, and encouraged him to spend his 
Laurette would sit a 


evenings with us. 
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little in the back-ground, sewing by the 
light of the lamp on her work-table, and 
now and then lift her eyes for a glance at 
her uncle and Charleton, as they sat over the 
fire discussing and arguing over their news- 
paper and the questions of the day. 

Seeing her so constantly thrown with 
Charleton into the closeness of domestic in- 
tercourse, I could not help weaving a little 
romance about them. But I was soon sorry 
that I had allowed myself to entertain such 
an idea, for I saw that he cared nothing for 
her, looking upon her simply as a child; 
and I began to fear that unconsciously the 
same thought had sprung up in Laurette’s 
mind. Since the day when she had said, 
**T like you, Miss Ford,” she had drawn 
much closer to me; her love, once given, 
was sure not to be withdrawn; and, watch- 
ing her shy, wistful glances at Charleton, I 
began to fear for her. 

It was Christmas-day. Charleton was 
going to some friends in the evening, but 
he was to breakfast and go to church with 
us. Laurette came down, grave as usual, 
but nevertheless with a holiday brightness 
about her. She had prepared her presents, 


a purse for her uncle anda book for me, 
and she had a child's pleasure in her little 
surprises. 


I thought it was pretty to see 
her flush of pleasure as Mr. Deane kissed 
her, and said with less formality than usual: 
‘* It is a-pleasure to me to have you here, 
Laurette.” 

‘* A merry Christmas,” she said shyly, 
holding out her hand to Charleton. He 
smiled, but answered her a little carelessly 
I thought, as he retired behind his news- 
paper. Then she went round to her own 
place. Ter plate was filled with gifts, but 
she did not touch them. She sat quite still 
with her hands before her, looking at them 
as if she could hardly believe it. Charle- 
ton was laughing behind his newspaper. 

‘* Are they for me?” she said very 
softly. 

‘* Of course they are for you, Laurette.” 

‘* 1 did not think that any one would give 
me anything,” she said very gently, and 
then she slowly opened the parcels. There 
was a watch and chain from her uncle; her 
aunt had sent her an embroidered handker- 
chief, and I had given her a copy of the 
** Christian Year.” 

** Dear Aunt Jean,” she said, ‘‘ it is her 
own work. How good of her:” and then 
she thanked me and her uncle: but there 
was still another little package lying upon 
her plate. She took off the wrapping, and 
disclosed a little silver Chinese box, very 
pretty and curiously engraved. It was full 
of bonbons. 
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‘*How pretty!” she said, smiling with 
pleasure, ‘‘ who can have given me this ? ” 

I had guessed of course, and could not 
help glancing at Charleton. 

**T am glad you like it,” he said careless- 
ly as he got up from the table, and strode 
out of the room. Then Laurette got up 
also, and walked away to the window. I 
thought she was glad to hide the rush of 
colour to her face. 

Perhaps it was officious of me, but I had 
grown so fond of her that I could not bear 
to see her running into danger. She had 
no mother, no other friend to speak a word 
to her, and I was angry with Charleton. 
Perhaps I was unreasonable; his manner 
was pleasant and kindly, perhaps even a lit- 
tle patronising, and of course he could not 
help being genial and good-looking; but 
then Laurette might not understand it all 
as wellas I did. It was not his fault that 
he was thrown so much in her way; but I 
did feel angry, and I wished he had kept 
his little box to himself. 

In the evening, when Mr. Deane had gone 
to his study and Laurette and I were sitting 
alone, I thought I would give her a little 
warning. She was bending over the fire, 
with her lips just parted by a smile and 
her eyes fixed upon the blaze; and I won- 
dered what castles she was building. 

I don’t quite know how I did it. I know 
I blundered, and got confused, and did not 
say what I meant to say, but all the same 
she knew what I meant. 

** It is only that you have no mother, you 
know, Laurette, and very likely, I daresay, 
I am quite wrong; but you must forgive 
me.” 

She had heard until then in passive si- 
lence, with her head bent down so that I 
could not see her face; but now she looked 
up and pushed back her hair from her fore- 
head as if trying to banish some new and 
bewildering idea. 

‘*T am not angry, Miss Ford,” she said 
in her usual grave and childlike tones, 
‘* because of course, you could not know; 
and if I tell you, you must not tell my 
uncle; I promised not, for they said he 
would not like it. Miss Ford, I am en- 
gaged to my cousin, Edward Finley.” 

I was so much astonished that for the mo- 
ment I could not speak. Then I made my 
answer in abrupt embarrassment. 

‘*You don’t, you can’t mean it. You 
are much too young. And now everything 
is changed, you are in such a different po- 
sition. I am sure he will not like it him- 
self.” 

**T do not know what right you have to 
say he would not like it;” and now Lau- 
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rette looked up, and spoke a little indig- 
nantly. ‘* It is quite certain, and he would 
never give me up.” 

I could say no more, and_ subsided into 
silence. Edward Finley had been to the 
house two or three times to see his cousin 
and bring her little messages from his 
mother; but the possibility of an attach- 
ment between them had never entered my 
mind. He was a gentlemanlike young man, 
rather pleasing than otherwise, but not re- 
markable in any way. He conversed very 
properly ; he seemed to be fairly intelligent, 
altogether he was unobjectionable: but the 
idea of Laurette, who had somehow become 
a little heroine in my eyes, becoming his 
wife was altogether distasteful to me. 

Of course I could not betray her secret 
to her uncle; but I did feel that the Finleys 
were not behaving well by him. Why did 
not Edward come forward, and announce 
his interitions like a man? He might 
naturally be afraid of offending Mr. Deane, 
and being rejected, or perhaps losing Lau- 
rette’s fortune. Perhaps he was waiting 
until her hold upon her uncle should be 
more firmly established. I never for a mo- 
ment wronged Laurette. She was quite 


happy in the simple-minded hope that she 


should one day bring riches to the house 
which had sheltered her desolate childhood, 
and I knew she thought of no wrong. But 
the Finlevs had more knowledge of the 
world, and I did blame them for their share 
in the business. 

That Laurette would be true to her 
cousin, I had no doubt. She was not like- 
ly to be shaken when once she had given 
her word, so I set my mind at rest about 
her and Charleton: indeed, just at this time 
I was much more occupied with Mr. Deane 
than with them. He had always, as I have 
before said, been subject to variations of 
temper, but lately they had grown upon him 
to an extent which made me very uneasy. 
Of course, we all have our ups and downs, 
and it is natural to feel our cares pressing 
us from tiie to time, especially as we get 
on in life; but then Mr. Deane was rich and 
prosperous, and he had, as it were, no per- 
sonal anxieties, nor was he a man to dis- 
turb himself about other people’s. I could 
only conclude that it was health or natural 
temperament ; but I was sorry for him when 
I saw how his nervous irritability grew upon 
him. 

Laurette noticed it also, and in her pret- 
ty, quiet way did much to allay it. She had 
grown fond of the old man; and he watched 
for her coming and goings as if it were a 
pleasure to him to look upon her. 

The days were lengthening, Edward Fin- 





ley had been twice to the house, March was 
drawing to a close, the crocuses were bright- 
ening the gardens, and Charleton was more 
with us than ever. He generally came ia 
in the evenings, though he dined elsewhere ; 
and every now and then I fancied that he 
too had cares. He was less gay, more si- 
lent and abstracted, except that he seemed 
observant of Laurette when she chanced to 
be in the room. 

One lovely spring day he came hurriedly 
into the drawing-room where I was sitting 
alone, writing some notes. 

** Where is little Miss Deane ?” he said . 
‘**T am going into the country on business ; 
she will like the drive; we shall be back in 
a few hours. I can take her with me.” 

‘* Indeed you cannot,” I said; and I be- 
lieve I spoke rather crossly. I am one of 
those people who are apt to get angry when 
they are startled, and his abrupt entrance 
had discomposed me, and made me drop 
my ink over my paper. ‘‘ How can you 
propose such a thing? I should not think 
of allowing her to go. She is not sucha 
child as you seem to consider her.” 

‘* What nonsense,” he said, colouring and 
looking annoyed. ‘But if that is all, 
won't you come too? I am sure you will 
like it. It will do you both good. Come, 
Miss Ford, I know you will be glad to get 
out of London.” 

His manner was winning and cordial, and 
if there was cunning in it, I did not know it ; 
so I allowed myself to be mollified, and we 
three set off together in the pony carriage. 

The birds were singing overhead, the 
hedges were studded with primroses and 
violets, the soft west wind blew gently in 
my face as I lay back in the carriage, and I 
suppose, if I had ever beer young, it would 
have carried me back to the days of my 
youth. We middle-aged women have our 
own spring-like pleasure. The spring 
which speaks to the young of the future car- 
ries us back to the past. Many half-sad, 
half-pleasant memories rose within me now. 
I thought of the primroses in the glass by 
my mother’s couch, of the swing under the 
fir-trees in our old garden, of the violets by 
my little sister’s grave. 

Charleton and Laurette had wandered 
away into a field to look for cowslips. Sud- 
denly all my ‘visions vanished, and I was 
recalled to the present by Laurette’s voice, 
not low and sweet as usual, but with a ring 
of passion and distress in it. 

‘* No, no, I will not listen to you,” and 
then she came quickly up to the carriage, 
looking pale and indignant. 

Charleton followed. His expression was 
earnest and somewhat perplexed, as she 
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shrank from him, turning to me, half hid- 
ing her face against me, with the gesture 
of a shy, wilful child. He waited patiently 
for a few seconds, and then he said, ‘* What 
do you mean, Laurette? do you not intend 
to give me an answer?” 

** No, no,” she said, with a sharp low cry, 
and I felt that she trembled as she said it. 

‘* Why do you press and frighten her ?” 
I said, laying my hand upon hisarm. ‘* She 
will tell you: you shall be told afterwards, 
but not now.” 

A slight cloud passed over his face, the 
look of a man who is unaccustomed to con- 
tradiction; but he urged her no longer. 
He gathered up the reins, and seating him- 
self in the carriage drove us home, talking 
to me upon trivial subjects in his ordinary, 
every-day manner. I wondered what Lau- 
rette was thinking of, but she did not speak 
again. 


CHAPTER IIL. 

WueEN we reached the house, I paused a 
moment in the hall, and then followed Lau- 
rette upstairs. I was disturbed and per- 

lexed. Why could she not have given 
Fim his answer at once? what did her agi- 
tation mean? Alas! had I not been right ? 
was not Edward Finley standing like the 


memory of a pledge between her and the 
man she might have chosen ? 
‘* Laurette,” I said, coming up to her in 


the passage. She had her hand upon the 
handle of her door, and her face was turned 
away from me, as she answered in a low 
voice, ‘* You will tell him, Miss Ford.” 

** What am I totell him?” I asked rather 
cruelly, but I did not understand her, and 
I longed for some assurance that my fears 
had been groundless. 

She made no answer, but opened her 
door, and I followed her into the room, and 
sat down upon the sofa, waiting anxiously 
whilst she walked to the dressing-table, and 
stood before the glass taking off her hat, 
and smoothing back her hair asif all was as 
usual with her; but I could see that’ her 
hands were trembling. -Notwithstanding 
her usual courtesy she took no further no- 
tice of me; so after a time I repeated my 
question. 

** You are to tell him that I am engaged 
to Edward Finley, of course,” she said im- 
patiently, still standing with her back to 
me, and stamping her foot upon the floor. 
‘* Why do you ask, Miss Ford? You know 
what I meant you to say.” 

**Why can’t you speak to him yourself? ” 
I said, uneasily shifting my ground; and 
then, as she would not seem to hear, I took 
courage and went on more boldly. ‘ Do 
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not deceive yourself in this matter, Lau- 
rette. It is an important step that you are 
taking. Are you sure of yourself? I 
know nothing, of course, but before I heard 
of your cousin, I sometimes fancied that 
yeu liked Charleton. Are you certain that 
you know your own mind?” 

‘*T am quite certain that I mean to marry 
my cousin Edward,” said Laurette, and now 
she spoke with steady distinctness, and 
turned to look me full in the face. ‘* You 
had no right to imagine anything else. 
What have I done, that you should think 
I would be false to him?” 

Then I could only murmur apologies. I 
had been wrong, of course, and it was nat- 
ural she should feel angry ; but in spite of 
of it all, the misgivings could not be easily 
repressed. I wondered, had she given me 
her full confidence. In any case, I could 
do no more, and I left the room, penitent, 
but yet with an uncertain, wavering misgiv- 
ing, which could not be got rid of. 

In the evening, when Mr. Deane was in 
his study and Laurette had gone to bed, I 
gave her message. Charleton was sitting 
in the arm-chair opposite to me with a book 
in his hand. He laid it down, and listened 
without any affe-tation of indifference, as 
somewhat timidly I told my story; yet he 
was not so much cast down as I had ex- 
pected. 

‘*So she is engaged, poor child,” he 
said. And then he leant forward with a 
sigh, and looked into the fire as if wrapt in 
meditation. I had expected some outbreak 
of feeling, some show of disappointment ; 
and in spite of my timidity { think I should 
have liked it better than his compassionate 
tone in speaking of her. 

‘*What kind of person is this cousin ? 
Is he sure to remain true to her?” he asked 
after a pause. 

He had seemed to me all along entirely 
to ignore Laurette’s fortune, and although 
I did not for a moment accuse him of inter- 
ested motives, I was a little vexed by the 
cool manner in which he put it aside; so 
I answered rather dryly, that I had no rea- 
son to suspect Mr. Finley of unfaithfulness, 
and in this case he certainly had no induce- 
ment to it, 

My tone was provoking, I know, and I 
meant it to be so, but he took no notice of 
it. The grave look of compassion did not 
pass from his face, and he walked to the 
other end of the room and came back again 
before he answered. 

**You do not understand me, Miss 
Ford,” he said, ‘‘ yet surely you must 
already have had misgivings. To-morrow 
everything must be known. Mr. Deane 











has failed; I fear very little will be saved 
from his creditors.” 

I don’t think that I realized it for the 
first moment; it seemed so strange and in- 
explicable. We had always regarded Mr. 
Deane as so certainly prosperous, and now 
ruin seemed to have come upon him una- 
wares. I felt stunned and bewildered, and 
for the moment could say nothing. 

‘** Laurette, of course, knows nothing of 
this,” he continued after a pause. ‘* Poor 
child, she will be thrown once more upon 
the world; I wish that she could have 
made her home with me.” 

** You knew this, and therefore you spoke 
to her; then it was not because you had 
fallen in love with her ? ” 

**No, I think not,” he said, ‘*but I 
wished to marry her, and I should not have 
wished it unless 1 were very fond of her.” 

He smiled, as he said it, a bright, kindly 
smile, and I did not disbelieve him, though 
[ still felt angry. It might be generous 
and disinterested, but what right had he to 
come to her with such a question, implying 
x love which he did not feel ? Perhaps | 
was unnssessarily romantic; but I was glad 
that Laurette had refused him, and it seemed 
to me that he would have done her an inju- 
ry had he married her out of affectionate 
pity. 

What an independent little creature Lau- 
rette was! She was in no need of such a 
sacrifice. How distinctly and steadily she 
had given her answer! I remembered it 
now with satisfaction. No, Clurleton had 
no need to pity her; her mind had been 
made up before she saw him; she had always 
been secure from him, and was happy in her 
security. 

I went into the hall to bolt the door after 
Charleton, for it was late and the servants 
had gone to bed; and then I took my can- 
die and began to mount the stairs, holding 
my dress close round me and treading softly 
that I might not disturb Mr. Deane, for I 
had to pass his door. Then it occurred to 
me that Laurette, if she were still awake, 

wight like to know that Charleton had re- 
ceived her message. As I paused for a 
moment at the top of the stairs, it seemed 
to me that something white fled fast before 
me along the dark pasaage. It might be 
that Laurette had been watching for the 
sound of his departure. As the thought 
crossed my mind I passed hurriedly along 
the corridor, and, seeing Laurette’s door 
ajar, pushed it softly open. 

She was standing by the window as if 
she had just turned from it, and she was 
hiding her face against the wall. The lit- 
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ing there in the cold moonlight, and I was 
about to exclaim, when a sort of sob broke 
from her, and the low, wailing cry, ‘* Oh, 
it is so hard, I cannot; no, I cannot.” 
Somehow I felt like a traitor, listening to 
words I was not meant to hear, looking on 
at trouble in which I knew she would let 
me have no part, and at the meaning 
of which I hardly dared to guess; so [ slid 
noiselessly out of the room without being 
observed by Laurette, who, poor child, was 
quite absorbed in her own trouble; and it 
was only when I found myself in the pas- 
sage that I felt some courage return, ‘and 
began to be afraid of my past cowardice. 

I returned, and this time knocked at the 
door to attract attention. Laurette was 
standing just as I had left her, bat she 
turned as I pushed open the door, and 
looked with displeasure at my intrusion. 

**T thought you were gone to bed, Miss 
Ford,” she said, quite in her usual voice, 
although the tears were still upon her pale 
cheeks, and her tone said plainly, Why 
have you come here? I do not want you. 

I answered by reproaching her for being 
still up, for her repellent manner made me 
afraid of seeking for her confidence. 

‘It is past twelve o’clock. I ouly came 
because I thought you might like to know 
that I had delivered your message.” 

**Thank you,” she said, and came and 
sat down on a chair near me. I thought 
that she was forcing herself to ask no more, 
and I would gladly have given her comfort 
if I might ; but how could [ repeat Ciarile- 
ton’s words P 

I turned them over again in my mind 
as the conviction grew stronger wi.hin me, 
that it had been a hard struggle to say 
‘*no” to him. She had promised, and 
nothing should make her break her word ; 
she would be true to Edward Finley, and 
she did not yet perceive that, however 
she might act, it had now become an im- 
possibility to her. If it had not been for 
my interview with Charleton L should not 
have hesitated to tell her so; but L was 
proud for her, and after what he had said 
[ could not do it. 

**Good-night, Laurette,” [ said; and 
then, as it were almost in spite of myseli, 
I made one mare opening for her to speak 
out to me. ‘* What has kept you up so 
late ?”? 

‘* My head aches so,” she said, coldly 
drawing herself a little away from me; ‘* it 
does not matter.” 

** Poor little thing, she is much too 
proud,” I thought, with a mixture of pity 
and vexation; but I could say no more. 





tle white figure looked very desolate, stand- 





Mr. Deane did not appear at breakfast 
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the next morning; and he did not come 
home all day. 

In the evening it was in the papers, and 
every one knew that the firm of Deane & 
Co. had failed. 

As we sat together in the drawing-room 
after our téte-a-téte dinner I told Laurette 
what had happened. She did not cry or 
make any comments, but she sat still, lean- 
ing her head upon her hands and gazing 
into the fire. 

‘*Poor uncle Jaspar,” she said after a 
time. ‘* Poor uncle Jaspar, what will he 
do?” 

We sat there silent for an hour or more, 
awaiting his return. I feared to meet him; 
his pride must have made the suffering 
hard to bear. 

The night was very still, but the rain 
was falling steadily, and the wet pavement 
gleamed in the lamplight. There was a 
ring. I saw a sudden rush of colour to 
Laurette’s pale face: but it was only Charle- 
ton. He came in, giving her one com- 


passionate glance as he sat down in his 
accustomed place, but she did not look up. 

‘* Are you sure that he is coming home 
to-night?” I said, as the clock struck 
eleven; and as I spoke the front door was 
opened by a latch-key from without. 


I was 
trembling so that I could not have stood 
up, but Laurette rose at once and ran out 
into the hall. Mr. Deane was passing on 
into his study, but she went up to him and 
took his hands. 

** How cold and wet you are, dear uncle 
Jaspar,” she said; ‘*‘come to the fire; ” 
and then she drew him into the drawing- 
room and made him sit down. I can see 
her now, rubbing his hands in hers, as she 
knelt before him on the rug. Charleton 
fetched some wine from the dining-room. 
Though Mr. Deane said he had dined, we 
knew well enough that he had eaten noth- 
ing that day. He lifted the glass to his 
lips, and then his hand shook and he put it 
down again with a clatter. 

**I have ruined you,” he said hoarsely, 
turning from Laurette. 

He had been quite calm and collected all 
day, Charleton told us afterwards, but now 
he was unnerved, and not even Laurette 
had power to comfort him. As he took 
his candle and walked across the room I 
could not help seeing how much he was 
aged and altered. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF course, people were very sorry for Mr. 
Deane, and for a week or so nothing else 
was talked of in our square. 

He, poor man, was silent and abstracted 
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when at home, so it was from Charleton 
that I heard of his plans. The slender 
means which remained to him were suffi- 
cient to enable him to live quietly in the 
country: he was leaving business, and giv- 
ing up his house in Belfield Square. I 
never understood the business part of it, 
nor how it was that anything remained to 
him; but I believe some arrangement was 
made with the creditors, and the other 
partners of the firm subsequently recovered 
and carried on the business under another 
name. As for Mr. Deane, even if he had 
been able to continue in the firm, I doubt 
whether he would not have been incapaci- 
tated for hard work by the shock he had re- 
ceived. ‘He has a little property in Sur- 
rey,” Charleton told me; ‘* he will be hap- 
pier there.” 

Then the question arose, What would be- 
come of Laurette ? 

She herself did not seem to have a doubt. 
Her uncle wished for her, and she would 
live with him until Edward claimed her. 
‘* Poor Edward, it will be a great loss to 
him; but then one can always wait, you 
know:” so she said, and I could not bear 
to shake her happy trust. 

We were all sitting at breakfast one 
morning, when the postman’s knock was 
heard at the door. I had come to dread 
post-time, of late. The knock brought a 
cloud over Mr. Deane’s face; he pushed 
away his plate and held out his hand for the 
letters. ‘There were several businesss-like- 
looking envelopes for him, three letters 
for Charleton, one for me, and one for 
Laurette. 

I saw that she took it a little eagerly, but 
I did not watch her; I was occupied with 
my own letter, from an old friend in India. 
As I turned the first closely-written sheet I 
did look up. She was sitting opposite to 
me; Mr. Deane had walked away to the 
fire-place, but Charleton was still at the 
table. As I looked I could not repress an 
exclamation. 

She was even paler than usual, her eyes 
were full of burning tears, and her hand 
was clenched upon the letter she held. I 
knew her well enough to abstain from sym- 
pathy or questions; indeed, there was no 
need for them; I had guessed oualy too 
surely what had come to pass. 

As she met my look she rose and walked 
to the window. Charleton swept up his 
letters and hastily left the room; Mr. 
Deane followed, and I remained, sitting 
over my half-emptied cup of tea, uncertain 
whether to speak or no. I could see that 
she was struggling with tears as she sat 
down, hiding her face against the curtain, 
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but one low cry came from her which cut 
me to the heart. 

‘* My poor child, try to bear it,” I said, 
going up toher. She answered by putting 
the letter into my hands. 

As I read my indignation was almost 
superseded by surprise. How Edward 
Finley had contrived to do it in so plausi- 
ble and gentlemanlike a manner I never 
shall be able to understand. He was so 
completely convinced of the propriety of 
his own conduct, that, in spite of myself, 
my angry feelings calmed down, and I grew 
to regard it as more natural if not excus- 
able. He seemed to take it for granted 
that, under the circumstances, she would 
wish to be released from her engagement. 
Of course, they could not be married for 
years, and he would not bind her to such a 
trial. 

I remembered Laurette’s words, ‘* One 
can always wait, you know,” and the happy, 
trusting smile with which she had said it, 
and I grieved for the awakening which had 
come to her. Yet seeing and understand- 
ing its bitterness as-I did, I could not yet 
believe that she had loved him. 
had trusted him implicitly, entirely ; her one 
thought and hope had been to bring happi- 
ness to his home, and it hurt her sorely to 
find that she bad been deceived. 

She had been so proud of him; often and 
often she had recounted his good deeds, his 
care for his mother, his kindness to herself; 
and now it all seemed false and hollow, and 
she could believe in itno longer. Of course 
she was wrong and unjust; he was still a 
good son and an affectionate cousin; but 
she had trusted herself to him and he had 
not kept faith with her —how could she 
still believe in him? 

Poor little Laurette! I thought about 
hersadly that day. She had rejected Charle- 
ton even whilst she thought he loved her; 
she had not allowed herself to think of him 
because she held herself pledged ; now she 
was left, as it were, alone, and I could give 
her no comfort knowing, as I did, that she 
had never had his love. 

She said she was tired, and went early to 
bed that evening. Whilst Mr. Deane and 
Charleton were still in the dining-room, I 
went softly up to her room. The candle 
was put out, but the white moonlight was 
streaming in at the window and showed me 


the little white figure sitting up in bed, | 


with her hands clasped round her knees, 
and her dark, tearless eyes wide open. 
**What is the matter, Laurette ? 
not you sleep?” 
** No, Miss Ford. It is so hard. 
as if everything were going away. 


No; but she | 
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Can- | 
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never believe in anything again. I would 
never have given him up. I always 
thought that he cared, and now, it is all so 
cold,” she said ; and she shivered and clung 
to me in her childish way, putting down her 
head upon my shoulder. 

After a time she was somewhat soothed 
and comforted. I saw her lay her curly 
head upon the pillow before I would leave 
her, and then I went down-stairs again. 

Mr. Deane had heard the whole story, 
and was full of righteous indignation. 

** Poor little thing, is she sleeping ?” he 
asked. ‘*I think [ will go and look at 
her.” I thought myself that she was much 
better left alone, but I did not like to say 
it, so he took his candle and went up-stairs 
with me. 

Laurette was lying fast asleep; her soft 
curls were tumbled about on the pillows, 
her lips just parted, her little hand hanging 
down over the side of the bed. Mr. Deane 
stood over her with a sad and almost rever- 
ent expression upon his face. 

‘God bless her!” he said, as he turned 
away, and I saw that a tear had dropped 
upon the sheet. 

Charleton was waiting outside in the pas- 
sage. There had been something peculiar 
in his manner all the evening —a kind of 
restless impatience quite unusual to him, so 
that I was not surprised when he said, lay- 
ing his hand abruptly upon my arm, — 

** Miss Ford, can I speak to you alone?” 

When we were together in the drawing- 
room, he put a chair for me and stood him- 
self with his back to the fire; but it was 
some moments before he spoke. 

As I looked at him I could not help wish- 
ing that it had been otherwise. He was 
not a superlatively proper young man, like 
Edward Finley: if his grey eyes were frank 
they were also somewhat deliant; if his 
manner was free it was perhaps a little 
reckless; but there was a truth and force 
about’ him of which I felt the attraction. 
He might be somewhat of a despot, but he 
would be just and genial in his despotism. 
Would it not have been better that Laurette 
should have been in his hands — loving him 
as I was sure she might have loved him — 
than that she should become the property 
of such a man as Edward Finley ? 

‘**T believe that [ have always loved her,” 
he said at last, breaking the silence. ‘* At 
least, Miss Ford, 1 know it now. If she 
will come to me, I will do all that a man 
can do. Lam going back to America, but 
I believe that she will trust herself to me.” 

I did not answer him drity or indignantly, 


I feel as I might once have done; for I knew him 
I can: well enough to believe that it was not vanity 
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which made him say it; but I knew Laurette 
better, and I was certain that to speak now 
would be to ruin his chances for ever. So 
I persuaded him for the present to let the 
matter rest. 

‘*Tam going back to America,” he said 
one day, quite carelessly, turning over the 
newspaper to look for steamers. And I 
saw that the colour flashed across her face 
and she let her knife fall, but she never said 
a word. Charleton saw it too, but he gave 
no sign. 

Then, when summer came, the old house 
in Belfield Square was empty ; we had gone 
down to Mr. Deane’s place in the country ; 
and Charleton had slipped out of our life: 
he would come once more, he said, to say 
good-bye. 

It was a pretty little farm-house standing 
in the midst of Surrey meadows — meadows 
with crimson sorrel and yellow buttercups 
growing amongst the long, waving grass. 
Mr. Deane had become feebler and older, 
I thought, but he seemed quite happy. He 
sat basking in the sun, with his newspaper 
in his hand, or walked slowly round his 
small domain, inspecting the shrubs; per- 
haps it was a relief to him to be free from 
the pressure of business. But Laurette’s 
cheeks did not grow rosy in the country air ; 
Again 


she grew paler and more languid. 
she shut herself up from me, she liked best 
to wander about by herself, and I often 
found her lying awake in her little, white 
bed, during those summer nights. 

Then it was that a new apprehension 


grew up within me. Why did Charleton 
never write, why did he not come? Per- 
haps he had again mistaken his feelings ; 
perhaps he would sail, and we should never 
see him again. Was it not possible that he 
might already have sailed ? 

No wonder Laurette grew sadder and 
paler: she could have waited bravely and 
patiently, and now there was nothing to 
wait for except the long parting for life. 
Tormented as I was by misgivings, how 
could I speak? and I could not write to 
Charleton, for I did not know his address. 
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I was sitting in the little drawing-room 
one day, when I heard the unusual sound 
of a firm, manly tread in the passage, and the 
next moment Charleton stood before me. 

I never was more cordial to any one in 
the whole course of my life. I started up, 
grasped his hands, and I am not quite sure 
that I did not kiss him. 

‘* Where is she?” he asked. The next 
minute he had stepped into the garden, and 
I was left to my own happy imaginations. 


Well! at last happiness had found her. 
She had waited long, but it had come at 
last, though not in the shape in which she 
had looked for it. 

I often get letters from her now. They 
are well and prosperous, and she has a lit- 
tle boy and girl; but somehow I think of 
her still as she was when I last saw her. 
The pretty picture in the dingy little vestry 
is still before my eyes: the joy-bells are 
clanging over head, the rosy choir-boy is 
peering ro nd the corner, the clerk is hang- 
ing up the surplice, Mr. Deane is in the 
doorway talking to the clergyman, the sun- 
light is streaming in through the painted 
glass window, and the little bride, with her 
veil thrown back and her dark hair cluster- 
ing round her forehead, lifts her sweet eyes 
to her husband, and smiles as she takes the 
pen from his hand to write her name. 

It was the last that I saw of * little Miss 
Deane.” It was hard to part from her, but 
I felt that she was safe in Charleton’s hands. 
If he was daring he was strong, if he was 
wilful he was true, and I knew that he 
loved her. I had been sad for her, and I 
had rejoiced for her, and there was a blank; 
but as I sit by my solitary fireside, feeling 
that age is coming upon me, and that 
have no one near who will miss me very 
much when I am gone, the thought of little 
Laurette comes across me, with her proud 
reserve, her passionate griefs, and her 
pretty, winning ways, and the memory 
casts a brightness across the dimness of my 
life. 





AUTUMN. 
AnoTner tenant of the year arrives. 
Ejected Summer sadly moves away, 
And Autumn, with an aspect of decay, 
His windy chariot through the forest drives, 
And, despot in that leafy realm, deprives 
The moaning trees of all their choice array, 
Forced like unwilling children to obey 





The tyrant terror of their simple lives. 7 
Again great-coats are worn, again we burn 
The cheerful produce of the gluomy mine, 
Again to whist and oysters we return, 
By artificial light again we dine — 
For now we’ve reached that period of the year, 
When comes October and Oviober beer, 

Punch. 
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CHAPTER I. 
DOM GERUSAC AND HIS COUNTRY HOUSE. 


DurineG my college life, rather more than 
thirty years ago, I used annually to spend a 
part of my holidays with an uncle of my 
mother’s at a pretty country house in Upper 
Provence, a few leagues from the Piedmon- 
tese frontier. This uncle of mine was a 
Benedictine, profoundly learned, and de- 
voted to his books. It was generally agreed 
that he would have formed one of the glo- 
ries of the celebrated Congregation of St. 
Maur, if the Revolution had not driven him 
from his monastery just as he had completed 
his novitiate. 

Dom Gérusac, as he was still called in 
his family, was only about twenty-five years 
old when the decree was issued which sup- 
yressed all the Religious Communities in 
Tene. IIe did not take advantage of this 
circumstance to mix with the world again, 
nor did he, on the other hand, endeavour to 
return to the Religious life by retaining, 
like most members of his Order, the habit 
of St. Benedict in a Spanish or Italian mon- 
astery. When the storm of the Revolution 
had in some measure subsided, he collected 
together the remains of his paternal inheri- 
tance, and took refuge in a little obscure 
corner of the earth, to which he gave the 
high-sounding name of St. Pierre de Corbie, 
in remembrance of the famous House where 
the first studious years of his youth had 
been spent. This little property was con- 
cealed, as it were, in a bend of the Alps, 
on the southern slope of the chain of 
mountains which gradually descends to the 
mouth of the Var. It was a wild, but yet a 
cheerful site. The house stood on a little 
eminence, behind which rose a ridge of im- 
mense rocks, on the steep sides of which 
grew some fine tufts of Spanish chestnuts, 
whilst its deep crevices were filled with a 
multitude of shrubs. The approach to it 
was by a winding road, bordered with wil- 





lows and poplars, forming on both sides a 
transparent curtain of foliage through which 
could be seen fields, olive groves, and long 
trellised alleys of vines, which looked like 
green ribbons of various hues unrolled on 
the chalky soil. 

The diligence used to set me down on 
the high-road at about a good league’s dis- 
tance from my uncle’s house, and | then fol- 
lowed on foot the narrow lane into which no 
voiturier, or coachman, had ever hazarded 
his vehicle. I was delighted to make my 
way along this unfrequented path, carrying 
my slender stock of clothes tied in a hand- 
kerchief, and with a travelling stick in my 
hand, as if I had been a workman on his 
tour through France. 

I hastened my steps as I drew nearer, un- 
til at last, at the entrance of the avenue, 
coming to a standstill, I looked about me 
with a delight I can hardly describe; for 
each stony bank, each tree, each little rivu- 
let making its way through the thick grass, 
seemed like an old friend. It was always 
the same peaceful, charming, well-known 
picture. The house with its white walls and 
red-tiled roof, over which a wreath of blue 
smoke curled gracefully upward, then a 
little below the house the garden, green and 
gay as in the spring, and close to it the or- 
chard, with its fruit-trees bending beneath 
their load of red apples and violet-coloured 
plums. And beyond this fair home-scene 
rose the beautiful mountains, crowned with 
forests of oak, and their sides dotted with 
white sheep, the sound of whose bleating 
was faintly heard in the distance. 

My good old uncle always met me with 
open arms, and his first question invariably 
was, ‘*‘ My dear boy, do you come loaded 
with University honours?” And when I 
informed him of my success, he never failed 
to congratulate me in a set Latin speech. 
After which he would notice my heated, 
tired appearance, and hurrying me into the 
little sitting-room on the ground floor, he 
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called his old servant Marion, and desired 
her to bring me a glass of sugared wine, and 
to take my bundle up-stairs. 

The sight of Marion was the only draw- 
back to my erjoyment in arriving at this 
lovely place. She was certainly the ugliest 
creature I ever set eyes on. There was 
something grim, sulky, and disagreeably 
old about her looks, which I can hardly de- 
scribe, but that made her singularly repul- 
sive. I could never get over my aversion to 
this woman. When I was a little fellow of 
eight or nine years old, I did not venture to 
look Marion in the face ; and later on I could 
never see her without thinking of the char- 
acters in infernal legends. Her stiff figure, 
bony hands, bloodshot eyes, and innumer- 
able wrinkles, always reminded me of the 
stories about vampires and ghouls. But I 
am bound to add that she was an excellent 
servant, active, attentive, obedient, and so 
little given to talking that she never seemed 
of her own accord to open her lips. 

My uncle had furnished his rooms with 
the becoming simplicity and substantial 
comfort of some of the ancient Religious 
Houses. Marion excepted, everything about 
him had a cheertul, pleasant aspect. The 
little saloon where he habitually sat was fur- 
nished in particular with an unpretending 
elegance which did not at first strike the 
eye, but by degrees its peculiar character 
attracted notice. Everything in it was 
adapted for a quiet, peaceful, studious mode 
of life. Comfortable arm-chairs, noiselessly 
rolling on castors, seemed to gather of their 
own accord round the chimney, where, as 
early as September, a bright little tire of 
vine faggots was lighted in the evening. 
Vases of Japan china, always filled with 
fresh flowers, decorated the corners of the 
room, and each frame of the grey wainscot- 
ted walls was enlivened by a landscape 
painting of some historical scene. A door, 
which was generally ajar, opened into the 
library, the shelves of which were enriched 
with all ee bibliographic treasures my uncle 
had collected. There in fair array were to 
be seen the profane tribe of Latin authors, 
the learned host of Benedictines of St. 
Maur, and a crowd of less illustrious wri- 
ters, who have devoted their time to the 
study of our national records. A few wan- 
dering poets had strayed into the midst of 
these huge folios, and their gorgeous bind- 
ings glittered here and there on the dusky 
shelves. The saloon was adorned with sev- 
eral paintings, and a curious old set of en- 
gravings. much prized by my uncle. On 
the walnut-wood sideboard stood some an- 
cient pieces of plate of exquisite workman- 
ship. But I must own that none of these 
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curiosities attracted me half as much as a 
portrait which Dom Gérusac had hung up 
over the pier-glass of the chimney-piece. It 
was a drawing in coloured pencils, faded 
by time, and set in a frame, once a_hand- 
some one, but now damaged in several 

laces. This picture represented a woman 
in the full bloom of the most radiant youth 
and beauty, and dressed in the style of 
one of Watteau’s shepherdesses — a trim- 
ming of pink ribbons ornamented the long, 
stiff, pointed boddice, which supported her 
round and slender waist. ‘Two broad black 
velvet bands, worn like bracelets, encircled 
her beautiful arms, which were bare up to 
the elbow, and her powdered hair was tied 
up with bows of a pale blue. There was 
something wonderfully captivating about 
that face, a mixture of softness and bril- 
liancy in those tender and slightly promi- 
nent blue eyes. A half smile seemed to 
hover over lips which disclosed teeth of the 
purest enamel; that little mouth was like a 
pomegranate flower, into whose chalice jes- 
samine blossoms had fallen. 

My place at table was just opposite the 
chimney, and I could not raise my eyes 
without seeing this enchanting creature, 
who seemed to gaze on me with the most 
bewitching sweetness ; but if I looked down 
and saw Marion, with her crabbed, hideous 
face, standing bolt-upright behind Dom de 
Gérusac’s arm-chair, ready to change our 
plates and wait upon us, I could not get 
over this contrast, and it served to increase 
my antipathy to the old woman. I might 
have been more easily reconciled to her re- 
pulsive ugliness, if L had not had so often 
before my eyes the ideal beauty of that in- 
comparable face. As to my uncle, he looked 
upon most things with the indifference of a 
saint and of ascholar. [ am sure it had 
never occurred to him to take notice of 
Marion’s appearance. I ventured to ask 
him one day if he ever remembered her less 
wrinkled and shrivelled than she then was. 
He thought a little, and then said, ‘* No, 
upon my word I don’t. Do you think she 
is very old? I suppose she must be about 
my own age — sixty or thereabouts.” 

And, when I exclaimed at this, he added, 
**T should not be surprised if she were 
younger. There are people who appear 
old long before their time. It strikes me 
that for the last ten years that she has been 
in my service she has always looked much 
as she does now. Atany rate, she is as 
strong and active as a young girl.” 

Dom Gérusac lived quite secluded from 
the world, and kept up little correspondence, 
except with the learned societies to which 
he forwarded the results of his labours, and 
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received at his house only a few members 
of his family who from time to time came to 
see him. A good old priest, the Abbé Lam- 
bert, was the only habitual visitor at St. 
Pierre de Corbie. Once a week during the 
holidays I used to see him arrive, with his 
worn-out cassock tucked up in his pockets, 
his breviary under his arm, and a thick 
stick in his hand. He was Curé of the par- 
ish of Malpiere, on the confines of which my 
uncle’s property was situated, and I would 
venture to affirm that this worthy man was 
the poorest Priest in France. His parish- 
oners were scattered over a vast tract of 
thickly-wooded land, intersected by deep 
vallies and often impassable torrents. The 
village of Malpiere, situated nearly in the 
centre of the parish, contained scarcely 
more than a hundred inhabitants, but from 
the size of the surrounding walls, and the 
number of houses crumbling into ruins, it 
was easy to see that its population must 
have formerly been far more considerable. 
The church, which, with its Gothic spire, 
still towered over all the neighbouring 
country, was a vast building, bearing 
traces of ancient splendour; magnificent 
stained-glass windows adorned the chancel, 
and mutilated pieces of sculpture and 
broken picture-frames denoted the places 
where works of art had once existed. 

The village of Malpiere was about a 
league distant from St. Pierre, on the other 
side of a high mountain, which we crossed 
every Sunday on our way to Mass; for al- 
though Dom Gérusac had long since given 
up the observances of a monastic life, he 
practised all the ordinary duties of a Chris- 
tian. As often happens in these Alpine 
countries, we, on the southern slope of the 
mountain, enjoyed a mild and equable tem- 
perature, whereas frequent storms burst 
upon the bigher lands, and the cold was 
sensibly felt in that part of the parish. We 
accordingly took precautionary measures 
before ascending to those regions. Marion 
went on before us, carrying our cloaks, and 
waited for us at the entrance of a gorge 
which divided the summit of the mountain, 
and across whch a current of icy air was 
almost always blowing. 

The old servant carried also in a basket 
our breakfast, and in a wallet slung over her 
shoulder my uncle’s weekly alms. She in- 
sisted on conveying these things in this way, 
instead of strapping them on the back of 
the quiet little donkey Dom Gérusac rode. 
We generslly made a halt on reaching the 
above-meitioned gorge. This spot went 
by the name of the pass of Malpiere. It 
had a wild, sombre aspect which particular- 
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cleft by an antediluvian convulsion, exbib- 
ited a rent both sides of which were almost 
perpendicular. The black, jagged points of 
its double crest rose overhead in sharp and 


fathomed abysses. The pathway ran_be- 
tween the bare rock on one side and these 
masses of verdure on the other. Beneath 
the green surface roared the waters of a 
brawling torrent. This road became im- 
practicable in winter, when the snow con- 
cealed the inequalities of the ground, but 
in summer nothing could be pleasanter than 
to walk in the shade of these huge rocks, 
enjoying the delicious coolness rising from 
that ocean of foliage alongside the narrow 
pathway. An immense mass of rocks stood 
at the entrance of this defile, and jutted like 
a promontory above the wild, uneven tract 
of land on the northern side of the moun- 
tain. On the summit of this sort of crest, 
the steep and barren sides of which over- 
shadowed the village, rose the dilapidated 
walls and ruined towers of the castle of 
Malpiere. 

When we reached the mouth of the gorge, 
Marion left the seat at the foot of the road 
where she was in the habit-of waiting for us, 
and came forward to assist Dom Gérusac to 
dismount; and then, producing our cloaks, 
she threw them over our shoulders, and 
forthwith proceeded on her way, leading the 
donkey by the bridle. 

** Really,” my uncle would say, as he fol- 
lowed her with his eyes, ‘* that good woman 
has the legs of an ostrich, which runs, they 
say, at the rate of seven leagues an hour. 
There, see, she is already out of sight.” 

**So much the better,” I mentally ex- 
claimed, for to my mind Marion disfigured 
the prospect. I hated the sight of this an- 
tiquated shepherdess in her Sunday clothes, 
with her heavy shoes, her frighttul black 
straw hat cocked up on her old grey top- 
knot, and her loose print gown with the 
sleeves cut short at the elbow, leaving her 
bare, clean arms exposed to view. 

When she had disappeared, I walked 
more leisurely along’ the little winding path, 
enjoying the wild beauty of that magnifi- 
cent scenery. Each time I came there I 
felt more struck with the picture which met 
my eyes at the furthest extremity of the de- 
file. The ruins of the ancient feudal castle 
frowned above us, and at the foot of the gi- 
gantic rocks on which they rested stood the 
old church, with the houses of the village 
irregularly grouped around it. J» the midst 





ly took my fancy. The rock, apparently 








of a large open space in front of the sacred 
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edifice were two elm trees, linked together 
by their interweaving branches, so as to 
form in appearance a single tree with two 
large trunks. They had not their equal for 
size and beauty in the whole country. Be- 
yond the hamlet an extensive tract of undu- 
lating ground was spread out, over which 
the eye wandered without taking cogni- 
zance of any particular details. It would 
have almost have seemed as if, in some con- 
vulsion of nature, the land had been thrown 
about in wild, heaving confusion, and then 
suddenly resolved itself into a sea of moun- 
tains, an ocean of motionless waves. 

The ruins overlooking this rugged ex- 
panse formed an imposing pile of buildings, 
displaying the architectural features of sev- 
eral different epochs, Dom Gérusac had 
taken care to point out to me the various 
characteristics of those successive eras. 
According to him, Roman legions had once 
encamped on the broad terrace in front of 
the castle. The encircling walls dated from | 
feudal times; and the elaborate ornaments 
on the frontage of two elegant pavilions on 
each side of the building betokened a com- 
paratively modern erection. In any case, 


nothing could be more desolate than the as- 
pect of these roofless, dilapidated structures. 


I had sometimes questioned my uncle as to 
the former lords of the domain of Malpiere, 
but he had never studied the local traditions 
of the place ; and the sort of answer my inqui- 
ries generally met with was that the ‘history 
of these great families was a perfect chaos. | 
Not, indeed, that documents on the sub- 
ject were altogether wanting; there were 


some very valuable ones in the cartulary of | 
the church of St. Maur which he happened | 


himself to possess. Ie had come across a 
title in that book which went clearly to prove | 
that Ferrand, seventeenth baron of Mal- 
piere, was one of the sixteen Provencal 
lords who accompanied Godfrey de Bouillon 
to the Holy Land. He intended some day 
to write a memoir on the subject, and he 
would give it tome toread. But whilst the 
chronicle of the crusader was progressing, 
I made in the meanwhile an effort to induce 
Marion to relate to me the more recent his- 
tory of the country. One day, as we were 
going to Malpiere, I overtook her at the en- 
trance of the pass, and instead of getting 
out of her way as [usually contriv ed. to do, 
I boldly made an attempt at conversation. 
** What a beautiful morning it is,” I said 
as I came up to her; 
chamois, and have walked so fast that I 
have left my uncle a long way behind. May 
I sit down by you till he comes up?” She 
made room for me on the ledge of the rock, 
but turned her head away in hey usual un- 


**1 feel as active as a} )} 
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gracious manner, and began to rummage in 
her basket, evidently in order to avoid 
speaking to me. But nowise daunted, I 
began again: ‘* How many years have you 
trudged along this road, my dear Marion ? 
Don’t you find it sometimes very long and 
tiring for your poor legs ? ” 

** No, sir,” she replied, in that abrupt 
and sharp tone which is peculiar to ill-tem- 
pered old women. 

I still persevered. ‘* Before the Revolu- 
tion there was a fine castle on that height,’ 
I said, pointing to the ruins. ‘* Were you 
ever there in those times, | mean when it 
was inhabited by its ancient lords?” As 
she made no answer, I civilly added— 
‘* You must have been very young then.” 

**So young that I recollect nothing about 
it,” she growled out in a surly manner, and 
gathering up her bundle and ber wallet she 
went to meet my uncle. 

This reply seemed to me a funny bit of 

| pret ension on Marion’s part, who must have 
evidently reached years of discretion at the 
| time when the old "régime came to an end. 
| Without any better success I cross-exam- 
ined the Abbé Lambert; it was only since 
the Restoration that he had been appointed 
| Curé of Malpiere. As to the peasants, they 
knew nothing of the local history of their 
| districts, and troubled themselves very lit- 
‘tle about the occurrences of former times. 
|As to the rising generation, I have no 
; doubt they would have been puzzled to say 
if thirty years or thirty centuries had 
elapsed since the castle of the Barons of 
Malpiere had been destroyed. 

Once, however, as | was standing in the 
shade before the church door, a little peas- 
| ant directed my attention to the elm-trees, 
land said, with evident complacency, ** Did 
| you ever see two finer trees than those, sir, 
so straight and tall, and so covered with 
leaves? I have been told that the like of 
them is not to be found in all Provence, or 
‘even much further. 

** They ya not seem to be very old,” I 
answered, gazing upwards at the inter- 
woven branches which formed abovehead an 
impervious roof of foliage. 

‘Oh, as to that,” the lad replied, ** You 

can tell how many years it is since those 
trees were planted and christened.” 

‘*Christened! What do you mean?” 

‘Yes, sir, christened; for that one is 
called Monsieur le “Marquis, and this one 





“ And why, my soy ?” T again added. 

‘Oh, why,” he answered, “shrugging his 
shoulders, as if to say, ‘‘ Who cares?” ‘I 
never heard why; it was so long ago that 
I suppose nobody knows.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
A VISIT FROM MY UNCLE’S SCHOOLFELLOW. 


I wave already said that there was a pic- 
ture in my uncle’s drawing-room which had 
strangely taken my fancy. It hung over an 
old looking-glass, which had the property 
of imparting a frightfully green hue to the 
unhappy faces reflected in it. There like- 
wise stood on the chimney-piece two little 
cups of Sévres china embellished with cy- 
phers and miniature wreaths, — gems 
— into which Marion ruthlessly stuck her 
matches. I don’t know why I had taken it 
into my head that the picture, the looking- 
glass, and the cups, had all come from the 
same house, and that the person represented 
in the picture had often looked at herself in 
the mirror and touched with her coral lips 
the edges of the pretty cups. This notion 
having once taken possession of my mind, 
I was seized with an ardent curiosity on the 
subject, and framed all sorts of fanciful 
conjectures, worthy of figuring in the pages 
of anovel. By degrees a singular feeling 
grew out of this fancy. By dint of gazing 
on that portrait, I really fell in love with it, 
and experienced all the agitations and emo- 
tions incident to that passion. All the little 
ornaments which adorned the chimney-piece 
became to me objects of interest. I looked 
upon them with a kind of mysterious rever- 
ence. Marion’s matches I threw away, and 
filled their places every day with the most 
beautiful flowers, Little did Dom Gérusac 
imagine when he saw me buried in his 
folios, as he fondly imagined, with my el- 
bows resting on my desk, that I was all the 
time lost in dreams about this beauty, who 
only existed on canvas, and composing 
verses in her praise. I can only plead in 
extenuation of this folly that I was seven- 
teen years of age and had just finished ray 
course of rhetoric. 

In the midst of my intense internal agi- 
tation | maintained sufficient self-command 
to conceal the emotion [ went through in 
consequence of this extravagant and roman- 
tic fancy. The mere idea that anybody 
could suspect its existence made me feel 
dreadiully ashamed. But in the meantime 
my unsatisfied curiosity became quite a tor- 
ment. | conjured up the most extraordi- 
nary suppositions as to the name and his- 
tory of the lovely creature who had sat for 
her picture probably a hundred years ago, 
as if on purpose to be the delight and the 
plague of my life. 

It would have been easy enough to clear 
up the matter by putting a direct question 
to my uncle; but [ could not bear to talk to 
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my unaccountable interest in the subject. 
One day, however, when we were at dinner, 
my courage suddenly rose, and pretending 
to laugh as I looked up at the glass, ‘* Oh, 


my dear uncle,” I exclaimed, ‘* what a 
funny sort of looking-glass that is! It 


makes people’s faces seem as if they were 
made of green wax.” 

** But it is, nevertheless, a very pretty 
piece of furniture,” Dom Gérusac replied ; 
**the frame, if you notice, is of ebony, in- 
laid with silver and mother-of-pearl. It is 
a pity that the top has been unfortunately 
knocked off. I suppose the arms of the 
family, with supporters and a crest, used to 
be there. I found that glass in a broker's 
shop at D , as well as the picture which * 
hangs over it, and those little Sévres cups, 
all jumbled up together with bits of old 
rusty iron.” 

My heart beat very fast, and [ said ina 
strangled voice, ‘* [ suppose those things 
came out of some great house, sacked at the 
time of the Revolution ? ” 

‘* Most likely,” my uncle replied; ‘* but 
there is no mark by which we can guess 
who may have been the owners of this old 
rubbish, as you young gentlemen are apt to 
call everything not in the newest fashion.” 
Dom Gérusae had turned round to look at 
the things he was speaking of, and pointing 
to the portrait he said, ‘* And that frame, 
Frederic, is a very pretty one too. Don't 
you think so?” 

** That portrait,” I exclaimed, ** oh yes!” 

‘Dear me, no! not the portrie¢,” he 
cried. ** It is half rubbed out, and in very 
bad drawing; but the frame is really very 
handsome. Some day I mean to have it 
cleaned and repaired, and I shall then give 
the picture to Marion, She may nail it up 
in her bedroom by the side of the print of 
the Wandesing Jew.” 

This speech made me shudder, but I did 
not venture to ask my uncle to give me the 
object of my romantic worship. [I made up 
my mind to see it pass into Marion's hands, 
with the hope that it would be possible later 
on to buy it of her, 

Meanwhile, my uncle received a letter 
which filled him with delight and turned up- 
side-down his quiet little household. A 
great personage and distinguished diplo- 
mate, the Marquis de Champaubert, Freneh 
Ambassador at a foreign Court, had written 
to Dom Gérusac to say that, as he was to 
pass through Toulon on his way to his 
post, he should turn aside from his road to 
pay him a visit and renew their old 
friendship. 

My uncle forthwith summoned his privy 








him about it, I was so afraid of betraying 





council, that is to say, he called Marion 
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and communicated to her the news he had 
received. ‘* Let every one set to work,” 
he enjoined. ‘* Desire Babelou to get the 
blue bedroom ready, and do you devote 
yourself to the kitchen. M. de Champau- 
bert will be here to-morrow. peer a 
must be ready in good time. You will, 
1 am sure, take particular pains about the 
dinner. There are some dishes you excel 
in —a pigeon-pie, for instance. Try and 
let us have one to-morrow; and give us 
some @u/s & la neige, and some roast chick- 
ens. In short, whatever you can think of 
that will be nicest.” 

‘**T will do my best,” Marion replied in 
her short manner, and without waiting for 
further instructions she returned to the 
kitchen. 

‘*That dear, good Maximin,” my uncle 
said, turning to me. ‘**Ilow glad I shall 
be to see him! Ile is my oldest friend. 
We began our studies together at the Ora- 
torians; but I was intended for St. Maur, 
and so two years afterwards I went to La 
Chaise Dieu. Champaubert asked leave to 
go there with me. Ile had no vocation for 


the Religious life, but he was a good scholar 
and had a decided taste for the classics. 
His family had wished him to be a Priest, 
but his elder brother happening to die be- 


fore he had finished his studies, he re-en- 
tered the world before he could be said to 
have left it. L was just going to begin my 
novitiate when he left La Chaise Dieu. It 
was on All Saints’ Day. I can see him 
now, in his blue coat and round American 
hat, taking leave of us at the entrance-door 
just before mounting his horse. Oh, he 
was a famous horseman, and so good-look- 
ing!” 

**Was that a very long time ago?” I 
foolishly asked. 

** Well,” said my uncle, ** stop a moment. 
It was in 1787; therefore thirty-five years 
must have elapsed since those days. I 
have never seen Champaubert since, nor 
heard much about him except through’ the 
newspapers. He emigrated in the early 
days of the Revolution, and did not return 
to France till the peace. Since then, his 
talents and fidelity have met with their re- 
ward. ‘The King has heaped honours and 
distinctions upon him, He is a peer of 
France, an Ambassador, and has I don't 
know how many titles and dignities. May | 
God prosper him! He is worthy of his 
good fortune.” 

The idea of finding myself in the presence | 
of this great man, and of being presented 
to him, kept me awake all the night, and | 
the first thing I did in the morning was to 
go and stand on the terrace to watch for 
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his arrival. I was greatly perplexed to 
think how his Excellency’s carriage and 
horses would manage to get through our 
cross-road, with all its ruts and holes, and 
I felt also no little anxiety about the recep- 
tion which was in course of preparation for 
him. It seemed to me quite out of keep- 
ing with so distinguished a guest. I con- 
cluded, of course, that he travelled with a 
numerous suite, and I pictured to myself 
the figure which our old servant would cut 
in the midst of all those fine people. I felt 
myself getting hot in the face as I thought 
of her coming boldly into the drawing- 
room, with her napkin on her arm, sticking 
herself behind Dom Gérusac’s chair, or 
pouring out wine for his guest with that 
frightful clawlike-looking hand of hers. 

In the afternoon, Babelou, the little maid 
who helped in the kitchen, made her ap- 
pearance at the end of the terrace, and 
screamed to me in her most shrill voice, 
“*M. Frederic —come! the gentleman is 
arriving: he is there in the avenue.” 

**Where is his carriage? Which way 
did he come?” I asked, quite puzzled. 
** It must have been upset in a ditch.” 

** His carriage !” cried Babelou, laughing. 
‘“*Why it is like your uncle’s carriage — 
it can go along any road where a donkey 
can set its four feet!” 

And so it was! The Ambassador was 
actually riding up to the door on a small 
ass, comparisoned in the fashion of the 
country, with a pad stuffed with straw and 
no stirrups; his whole suite consisting of a 
peasant, who carried his portmanteau and 
drove the ass before him with a_ hazel 
bough. 

M. de Champaubert sprang nimbly to 
the ground, and threw his arms about my 
uncle’s neck. The good old man fairly 
wept for joy, and faltered out as he clasped 
his friend’s hand, ** Well, I had never hoped 
for this. It is too great a happiness, mon- 
seigneur.” 

** What do you mean by monseigneur ? ” 
the Marquis exclaimed, taking his arm. 
**Call me Maximin, as you used to do. 
Do you know, my dear Thomas, that I 
knew you again at once.” 

**So did I you,” my uncle replied; ** you 
are not the least altered.” 

**Come, come,” rejoined the Marquis, 
with a smile, ‘a little snow has fallen here 
since we last parted,” and he ran his fingers 
through his grey hairs. 

** If your letter had only reached me one 
day sooner,” my uncle said, ‘I should 
have gone to meet you at C You 
must have been rather puzzled to find your 
way here.” 
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**Oh, not the least,” his Excellency re- 
plied. ‘I left my carriage on the high- 
road, and went in search of a donkey and 
a boy to bring me here. I found what I 
wanted at a farmhouse close by.” 

** But who had described to you the 
road you were to take ?” my uncle asked. 

** Nobody,” replied his friend. ‘* I know 
this country. I have been here before.” 
And he looked around him at the valley 
and the mountains. 

“* After you Lad left La Chaise Dieu ?” 

** About two years afterwards.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Dom Gérusac. 
** How did it happen that I never heard of 
itp” 

M. de Champanbert smiled somewhat 
sadly, and, lowering his voice, answered, 
** You were at St. Pierre de Corbie, just 
about to make your vows. There were 
things at that time I did not feel as if I 
could write to you about.” 

‘* Why not, I wonder!” my uncle said, 
in his kind, simple manner. 

I stood a little apart in silent amazement ; 
T could not persuade myself that I had be- 
fore my eyes a man who represented the 
King of France, and was in the habit of 
speaking to crowned heads. At first sight 
our guest might have been taken for a 
plain country gentleman. His blue coat, 
closely buttoned over his chest, did not af- 
ford a glimpse of the least bit of red ribbon. 
His dress was as unpretending as possible ; 
his manners casy and natural, and his coun- 
tenance expressed at once good-nature and 
shrewdness. Not but that there was at the 
same time sometiing commanding in_ his 
appearance, and in his eye sometimes a 
quick flash which denoted, perhaps, a little 
pride. His face was still very handsome, 
and, which was odd, he looked much young- 
er than my uncle. Dom Gérusac, whose 
life had been spent in quiet scientific la- 
bours, had alrendy the gait of an old man, 
whereas his friend, who had been plunged 
in the warfare of contlicting passions, and 
gone through the agitation of an eventful 
life, still walked with head erect, and a 
firm, unhesitating step. 

My uncle presented me to our guest, and 
then the two friends entered the house arm- 
in-arm. AM. de Champaubert was turning 
towards the garden, but Dom Gérusac drew 
him another.way, saving, ‘* It is too hot out 
of doors; we had better go into the libra- 
i 

** By all means,” the other gaily replied ; 
**your library, my dear Thomas, is, I know, 
vour world, your kingdom, your family. 
You will introduce me to all the ancient 
and modern authors assembled here. But 
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first of all, will you let me have something 
to drink; I am dying of thirst.” 

My uncle went to the door of the kitchen 
and called Marion. ‘‘ Now for it,” I 
thought, and awaited with a kind of comical 
terror the effect her appearance would pro- 
duce upon his Excellency, but to my great 
relief she did not apper. It was Babeloa 
who came in, carrying ona large tray a 
bottle of old wine, some sugar, a magnifi- 
cent basket of fruit, and a plateful of little 
yellow peaches. 

‘That is perfect,” M. de Champaubert 
exclaimed, as he himseif assisted Babelou 
to set down the tray on the table, which 
was all covered with manuscripts and books. 
‘*This clever little girl has gnessed that I 
[ am particularly fond of there yellow 
peaches, with their little acid flavour. I 
don’t know anywhere a more refreshing 
fruit.” 

‘*[ dare say not,” my uncle said with a 
smile. ‘*It is only on our barren moun- 
tains that this wild production of nature is 
suffered to grow nowadays.” 

**Do sit down here, dear old schoolfel- 
low,” the Marquis said, making room for 
Dom Gérusac by his side. ‘* We have so 
many things to talk about.” 

I asked my uncle in a whisper if he had 
any directions to give me, and then, out 
of discretion, withdrew. 

A little before dinner-time Babelou came 
to me in the dining-room looking aghast. 
‘** Mercy on us, sir,” she exclaimed, ‘* what 
are we going to do? Marion has been 
working so hard since yesterday that now 
she is taken ill, and has just been obliged 
to go to bed,” 

I must confess that I felt an involuntary 
relief. ‘* Well, you must wait at dinner,” 
I said to the little maid; ‘‘go and put on 
your best gown and a clean apron. Tell 
Marion to remain quietly in bed; I will let 
my uncle know about it.” 

The two friends had gone from the li- 
brary into the garden, and my uncle was 
proudly showing off his flowers and vege- 
tables to M. de Champaubert, who seemed 
delighted with all he saw, went into good- 
natured raptures about the fine carnations 
and the tall cabbages, and as he walked 
along the trellis, picked and ate the grapes 
with the relish of a schoolboy. I whispered 
to my uncle the news of Marion’s illness. 
The dear good man went immediately to 
see his old servant, and I remained alone 
with M. de Chambaubert, who, after one 
more turn in the garden, said, ‘* Perhaps 
we had better go and see if dinner is 
ready.” 

The dining-room had a window down to 


” 
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the ground. I opened the outer blinds and 
stood aside to let his Excellency go in 
first. The curtains were drawn up and a 
bright light shining in the room; the gild- 
ings of the old frames looked to advantage 
in the rays of the setting sun. As M. de 
Champaubert entered and walked towards 
the chimney his eyes caught sight of the 
picture over the looking-glass. He turned 
round to me and asked eagerly, ‘* Do you 
know where that portrait came from ?” 

I coloured up to the eyes, and stammered 
out, ‘‘ Yes, monseigneur; my uncle bought 
it at D , in an old curiosity shop.” 

** With that looking-glass and those two 
little cups?” 

‘*T believe so, monseigneur.” 

Dom Gérusac came back at that moment. 
‘* You must excuse me, my dear Maximin,” 
he said, ‘‘if the attendance is not what I 
should have wished. But I have lost the 
best half of my household. My old maid- 
servant has been taken suddenly ill.” 

‘* Never mind,” M. de Champaubert re- 
lied; ‘* We shall wait on ourselves, as I 
ave done often enough in the days of the 

emigration.” 

Fortunately Marion had been able to at- 
tend to the cooking up to the last moment, 
and to give directions to her aide-de-camp, 
Babelou. The table was in consequence 

erfectly laid, and the dinner excellent. I 
nad routed out from the corner of the cellar 
some bottles of wine really fit to be set be- 
fore a i:ing. M. de Champaubert ate spar- 
ingly and quick, talking all the time, 
whereas my uncle went through his dinner 
with his usual calm manner and steady ap- 
etite, only heightened by the pleasure of 
roel opposite to him so welcome a guest. 

For my part, I could not swallow a 
mouthful. Nothing could exceed my inter- 
nal agitaton. The Marquis’ questions evi- 
dently showed that he recognised the love- 
ly face which I had been gazing on with 
such rapture for the last six weeks. He 
knew who this woman was whose name I 
had despaired of ever discovering. He 
could tell me — there was no doubt of it — 


the very thing I most ardently desired to | 


know! But how should I ever venture to 
put to him a question on the subject ? How 
manage to approach it? These thoughts 


were running in my mind, when all at once, | 


in the midst of a conversation in which po- 
litical discussions were mixed up with 
school reminiscences, my,uncle said to his 
friend, ‘‘ Public affairs seem to have en- 
grossed your whole life. You have never, 
I suppose, thought of marrying ?” 

‘*I beg your pardon,” was the reply. 
And the Marquis, looking up at the picture 
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over the chimney added, ‘‘I was to have 
married the beautiful girl whose portrait 
that is.” 

‘*You don’t say so!” my uncle ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘ that anonymous portrait? It is 
a singular coinvidence.” 

M. de Champaubert said, ‘‘I certainly 
did not expect to have seen here that like- 
ness of the fair object of my first love.” 

**You must tell us all about it,” Dom 
Gérusac said. ‘* As we are by way of re- 
calling all our old recollections, I am glad 
you have happened to find here this sou- 
venir of the past.” 

The Marquis smiled a little bitterly, and 
answered, ‘* I can now speak of it without 
emotion, and since you wish it, I will give 
you the history of that time of my life. Not 
so much for your edification, my dear old 
friend, as for the sake of your nephew, who 
‘sits there gazing so intently on my be- 
| trothed that it would almost seem as if her 
| fatally beautiful eyes had instilled into his 

soul some of their poison.” 

| These words whether said in jest or in 
/ earnest, put me quite out of countenance. 
iI felt as if the speaker had read my inmost 
thoughts, and I could only reply to this kind 
of apostrophe by a nervous attempt at a 
cough. 

| My uncle, after emptying his glass at one 
' gulp, laid both his hands on the tablecloth, 
which was with him a token of the deepest 
attention, and prepared to listen. 

‘* Let us have coffee brought in here, and 
}send Babelou away,” M. de Champaubert 
said; ‘*I must tell my story with that pic- 
| ture before my eyes.” 





CHAPTER III. 


MONSIEUR LE MARQUIS AND MONSIEUR LE. 
BARON. 


Tue day was waning. I lighted the can- 
dies on both sides of the mirror. ‘The 
light thrown on the picture brought out its 
faded tints, and lent a vague relief to the 
enchanting face, which seemed to smile 
through the glass that covered it like one of 
|Greuze’s lovely heads behind the _half- 
opened curtain of a window. The Marquis 
fixed his eyes steadily upon it for a moment, 
and then, as if he guessed my secret but 
‘intense curivsity, he addressed himself to 
‘me and said, ‘‘That is the portrait of 
Mademoiselle de Malpiere, the only daugh- 
| ter of the Baron de Malpiere.” 
| ** Of the last lord!” r exclaimed ; ‘* and 
she lived in the old castle at the top of the 
mountain ? ” 

‘Yes, my young friend,” M. de Cham- 
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paubert replied; ‘‘and it was there that 
the events took place which I am about to 
relate.” After a pause, he turned to Dom 
Gérusac and said, ** Do you remember, my 
dear Thomas, my writing to you a letter in 
which I mentioned that I was leaving Paris 
and going to take a journey to the south of 
France ? ” 

**Yes to be sure, I recollect it,” my 
uncle answered. ‘It was the last I ever 
received from you, and, without meaning 
any reproach, it was written, if I mistake 
not, before the Revolution in the month of 
August, 1789.” 

** What a wonderful memory you have 
for dates!” M. de Champaubert exclaimed. 
**You are quite right, for I arrived in this 
country some time after the famous night of 
the 4th of August. But I must begin by 
explaining to you the origin of the friend- 
ship which existed between the Champau- 
berts, an ancient family in Normandy, and 
the Malpieres of Provence. More than a 
hundred years ago, at the time of the war 
with Piedmont, the division of our army 
commanded by the Maréchal de Tessé oc- 
cupied the frontier. My great-great-grand- 
father, Guillaume de Champaubert, served 
in the Régiment d’Auvergne, as did also a 
young nobleman of this country, the Baron 
de Malpiere. They soon became sworn 
friends as well as comrades in arms. Both 
were in the prime of life and married to 
young wives, who had accompanied them to 
the seat of war; that is to say, they had 
taken up their residence at the Castle of 
Malpiere, which was considered an impreg- 
nabie fortress. Several engagements had 
taken place between the French and the 
Piedmontese,. who were ravaging the low 
country. In one of these engagements the 
Marquis de Champaubert was wounded. 
His wife hastened to the field of battle, 
about two leagues from here, and succeeded 
in getting him transported to the Castle of 
Malpiere, where he died on the following 
day. A short time afterwards, the Baron 
de Malpiere was killed under the walls of 
After this double calamity, the two 
ladies remained at Malpiere, shut up by the 
snow which lies on these mountains, as you 
know, for six months out of the year. On 
the same day they both gave birth to sons, 
who were christened at the same time in the 
church of the village. In commemoration 
of this event, two elm trees were planted 
and named after the new-born children. 
In my time the shade of these trees covered 
the whole square. Are they still in exist- 
ence?” 

** Yes, they are, monseigneur,” I eagerly 
cried; ‘* and they go by the name of Mon- 
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sieur le Marquis and Monsieur le Baron — 
but nobody knows why.” 

‘*The two widows spent the year of 
their mourning together. Subsequently they 
were obliged to part, but the similarity of 
their fate had given rise to a friendship 
which lasted as long as they lived. They 
took care to instil the same feelings in the 
hearts of their sons, who in their turn 
transmitted them to their children. Al- 
though living at the opposite extremities of 
the kingdom, the two families did not fail to 


‘communicate to one another any interesting 


domestic event, and on all respective birth- 
days letters of congratulation were duly 
sent. A long-standing desire for a matri- 
monial alliance between the two families 
had not ceased to exist, but Providence 
seemed to have decreed that their wishes 
should meet with constant disappointment. 
During three generations not a single girl 
was born in the house of Champaubert, and 
the daughters of the Lords of Malpiere all 
died in infancy. I had often in my child- 
hood heard this spoken of at home, and I 
also knew that the Baron de Malpiere hap- 
pened now to have a daughter about my 
own age. It was not, therefore, much of a 
surprise to me when, two years after I had 
left La Chaise Dieu, my father told me one 
day that he had arranged my marriage with 
Mdlle. de Malpeire. ‘* My dear Maximin,’ 
those were his words, ‘1 think this marriage 
combines all that we can desire. I knew 
the Baron when he came to Paris, about 
twenty-five years ago, to be married to 
Mdlle. d’Herbelay, one of the most charm- 
ing persons in the world. He is a noble- 
man of the old school; a little narrow- 
minded and ignorant, but full of generous 
and noble feelings. The young lady’s 
dowry is amply sufficient, and as to the 
name of Malpiere, it speaks for itself— it 
is one of the oldest in Provence. I have 
not made any particular inquiries with 
regard to the beauty of your future bride, 
you will soon be able to judge of it your- 
self; I only know that she is in her twen- 
tieth year.’ My father said this with a 
smile, which made me conclude that an 
agreeable surprise was in store for me, and 
that Mdlle. de Malpiere was very handsome. 
You see by that picture that I was not mis- 
taken.” 

‘*Yes, she must have been a pretty 
girl,” my uncle said, raising his eyebrows, 
with the kind of look a peasant might have 
put on if called upon to admire an ancient 
coin or a manuscript in a dead language. 

‘* Tarrived here, as I said before, towards 
the end of August,” M. de Champaubert 





continued. ‘‘I had been travelling eight 
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days on the dusty road in an uncomfortable 
ost-chaise, and I well remember the de- 
ight I felt at the sight of these mountains 
and green valleys, and the pleasure it was 
to hear the sound of running water in every 
direction. The present road did not then 
exist ; there was only a path for horses and 
mules. I was riding, and a mule-driver 
followed with my luggage. This man had 
travelled a little, and, though a native of the 
country, he spoke French, and he told me 
the names of the various hamlets which we 
saw at a distance, and had a story to relate 
about each of them. When we came to the 
entrance of the gorge which is commonly 
called the Pass of Malpiere, he pointed out 
to me a flat stone which juts out of the 
rock and forms a kind of seaf a little below 
the road. Have you ever noticed it?” 

‘* To be sure I have,” my uncle answered. 
‘*Tt is there my old servant Marion rests 
when we go to Mass.” 

‘* | was expecting to hear some tale about 
robbers in that cut-throat-looking place, 
my guide only said, ‘ This is the place, 
where the daughter of the Baron de 
piere came to life again.’ ‘ What da 
ter?’ I asked. ‘Oh the one who is now 
full of health and spirits. When she was 
just seven years old she sickened and died, 
as all her brotliers and sisters had done, 
who have now been a long time in Heaven. 
She was so really and truly:dead that they 
put her into a coffin, with a white wreath 
on her head and a crucifix between her 
hands, and set out from the castle to lay her 
in the vault of the old chapel at the bottom 
of the hiil, which is the burial-place of the 
lords of the manor. When the young girls 
who were carrying the body arrived at this 
spot they were tired, and placed the coffin 
on that stone seat whilst they rested a lit- 
tle. M. le Curé had left off chanting the 
Libera nos Domine. Nobody spoke, and 
not a sound was to be heard except the 
murmur of the torrent flowing through the 
ravine. All at once a little voice came out 
of the coflin. The child sat up, looked 
about her as if for the water, and said, ‘I 
am so thirsty.” All who were there felt 
frightened when they saw her lift up her 
shroud; but M. le Curé took her up in his 
arms and carried her back to her mother 
alive and well.’ This ‘story, 1 can hardly 
tell wiv, made me shudder. I had been 
dwelling incessantly during my journey on 
thoughts of love and marriage. 1 trembled 
to think how near I had been to losing my 
bride. The wild scenery and the gloomy 
grandeur of the surrounding country 
worked on my imagination; I was enrap- 
tured with the aromatic perfume of the Al- 
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pine plants, the solitary beauty of the moun- 
tains, the confused but harmonious sounds 
which rose from the deep woods, the deli- 
cious air I was breathing! It was in this 
frame of mind that I arrived at Malpiere. 
The castle was at that time an old fortress, 
to which some modern additions had been 
from time to time joined on. It was sur- 
rounded by formidable walls and flanked 
by crested towers; but a new frontage con- 
cealed the lower part of the keep, which 
stood at the edge of a perpendicular rock 
above the precipice. The windows were 
provided with green blinds, and the platform 
on which they looked had been transformed 
into a little flower-garden, open to every 
wind. But these embellishments had al- 
tered in nothing the character of the old 
baronial residence. The principal entrance 
was to the north, and on that side the castle 
completely preserved the warlike and severe 
aspect of the buildings of the middle ages. 
A wide moat surrounded the ramparts, and 
the entrance-gate stood between two little 
towers, still furnished with falconets. The 
drawbridge existed in the same state as at 
he time of the wars of Provence; but for 
many years it had not been raised, and its 
solid planks formed a kind of passage, with- 
out chains or hand-rail. When I arrived 
the sun was just setting. I dismounted at 
the drawbridge, and throwing the bridle of 
my horse to the guide, I walked on, look- 
ing about for some one to speak to. After 
going through a vaulted passage, I came 
into a large court surrounded by ancient 
buildings, the mullioned windows of which 
were all closely shut up. No one appeared, 
and so profound was the silence that the 
castle might have been supposed to be un- 
inhabited. After once walking round the 
court, I ventured to push open a door which 
stood ajar, and I saw before me the first 
steps of a winding staircase and a niche in 
the wall with an image of the Blessed Vir- 
gin surrounded with bouquets. I went up, 
feeling my way as I ascended, and on reach- 
ing the first landing-place found myself at 
the entrance of a spacious and lofty room, 
the furniture of which seemed to me to date 
from the time of the League. <A solitary 
lamp was burning at the corner of a table. 
By its light I could just discern the tapes- 
tried walls, the high-backed chairs, the large 
branch candlesticks of copper, and the 
chimney, with its heavy mantlepiece project- 
ing over the hearth like a stone canopy. 
I concluded that this room, or rather hall, 
must be the ante-chamber of another apart- 
ment, where I could hear the sharp, shrill 
yapping of a little dog who was barking fu- 
riously, no doubt at the sound of a strange 
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footstep. 1 knocked to give notice of my 
presence, and a stout serving-girl, dressed 
in green baize, made her appearance; but 
without allowing me time to give an account 
of myself, she ran towards the door at the 
other end, calling out, ‘Mdlle. Boinet, 
Mdlle. Boinet.’. A middle-aged woman, 
with the air and manner of a confidential at- 
tendant in a great family, then came for- 
ward and made me a low curtsey. When I 
mentioned my name she assumed a smilling, 
discreet expression of countenance, which 
seemed intended to convey that she knew 
what I was come about, and with a true 
Parisian accent, which showed her to have 
been born within hearing of the bells of 
Notre Dame, she said, ‘ [I beg, sir to offer 
you my most humble respects. I will has- 
ten to inform Madame la Baronne of your 
arrival.’ A moment afterwards the folding- 
doors opened, and Madame la Baronne her- 
self coming forward, said to me, ‘M. de 
Champaubert, I beg you a thousand par- 
dons. Iam more shocked than 1 can ex- 
press that you did not find any one below 
to show you up. The fact is, we did not es 
pect you till to-morrow.’ I apologised f 
having arrived thus unexpectedly, 
Madame de Malpeire having invited me in, 
I offered my hand to lead her back to her 
room. When I crossed the threshold of 
the door I was so taken by surprise that I 
could not help exclaiming, ‘This is some- 
thing marvellous, Madame la Baronne ! 
You have managed to carry off the salon 
of one of the most charming hotels of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, or of Versailles, 
and to place it at the top of this mountaim!” 
‘Well,’ she answered, laughing, ‘I have 
contrived to arrange a corner of this old 
castle so as to make it possible to live in 
it. When the curtains are drawn and the 
candles lighted, 1 can almost fancy myself 
at Paris. But, alas! when I look out the 
illusion is at an end. Instead of the gar- 
dens of the Luxembourg, I see nothing 
from my window but the roofs of the vil- 
lage, and on every side rocks, woods, and 
mountains. Indeed, I have often been 
tempted to say what my late mother-in-law, 
she was a Forbin Janson, wrote from here 
to her uncle the Cardinal, just after she was 
married — ‘* Here I am, lodged in the skies, 
with the eagles at my back, and near enough 
to the moon to touch it with my hand.”’ 
She laughed again, and after inviting me to 
sit down, and taking up on her knees the 
little spaniel, who still kept growling at me 
sotto voce, she sank back into her chair in a 
gracefully indolent attitude. The Baronne 
de Malpiere was a thin, small woman, who 
looked at first sight much younger than she 
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was. Her dress was somewhat old-fash- 
ioned, but it was in keeping with the style 
of her delicate features and her coquettish 
manners. What with rouge aud powder, 
her complexion exhibited the peculiar bril- 
liancy of a pretty family portrait. She 
managed to wear, with all the easy grace 
of a grande dame, that most troublesome 
invention of the last century, an enormous 
flounced petticoat spreading over two stiff, 
projecting pockets, and walked with great 
dignity in the most prodigiously high-heeled 
shoes. Iwas too much absorbed, too much 
agitated, to attend much to anything but 
the one predominating thought in my mind. 
Every sound made me start, and I kept 
watching the door in hopes every moment 
of seeing Mdile. de Malpiere appear, 
though I could not summon courage to in- 
quire after her or even to pronounce her 
name. ‘The Baron is out shooting, as 
usual,’ Madame de Malpiere said; ‘ but it 
will not be long now before he comes home. 
the meantime, I will order some refresh- 
ts to be brought up for you here. 
t will you have? a Fttle wine, with a 
yauice of dry toast ? or a glass of eau sucrée, 
perhaps?’ I declined, but she insisted. 
‘Well, but a cup of coffee, then, with me ? 
Nobody ever refuses a cup of coffee. 
Mdlle. Boinet, bring the little table here, 
and ring that we may send for hot water.’ 
The lady-in-waiting pushed a little round 
stand in front of her mistress, and placed 
upon it, between two lighted candles, a 
small chest of sandal wood. Madame de 
Malpiere opened this case and took out 
of its blue velvet compartments, a coffee- 
pot, a sugar-basin, and those two little cups 
you see on the chimney-piece.” 

**Oh, I felt sure of it!” TI cried, clasp- 
ing my hands on my forehead. 

The Marquis looked at me with a faint 
smile, and continued —‘‘ When the coffee 
was ready, Madame de Malpiere poured it 
out into the two cups, gave me one, and as 
she took the other herself, she said, ‘ Mdlle. 
Boinet, will you let my daughter know that 
I wish to see her. Not one word more, if 
you please?’ I felt that I changed colour, 
but I said nothing. My agitation seemed 
to amuse Madame de Malpiere. ‘ Come 
now,’ she whispered, with a smile, ‘ it would 
be all very well if you were the young lady.’ 
After a pause, she added more seriously, 
‘ That little girl of mine does not, you know, 
expect to see you here, so you must not be 
surprised if she does not welcome you at 
the first moment in the way you deserve.’ 
‘I deserve nothing yet,’ I cried. ‘I can 
only hope. And Ido a Madame, that 





I shall not prove unworthy in your daugh- 
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ter’s eyes of the happiness that has been 
promised to me.’ Almost at the moment I 
was saying this, Mdlle. de Malpeire came in 
by the door opposite to the one which opened 
on the large room. I had heard the sound 
of her light footstep ; but when she saw me, 
she stopped short and seemed inclined to 
make her escape. Her mother to relieve 
her embarrassment, rose, took her by the 
hand, and leading her forward, said in a 
playful manner, ‘ This is my daughter, sir, 
a very shy young lady, but when she has 
seen more of the world I have no doubt she 
will soon learn to make herself agreeable.’ 
I muttered a few words of compliment, to 
which Mdlle. de Malpiere made no reply 
beyond a silent curtsey, and then, with a 
cold, distant, almost haughty, expression 
of countenance, she sat down by her 
mother. The shyness which Madame de 
Malpiere had spoken of evidently amounted 
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either to an excessive reserve or a total 
absence of any desire to please. But so 
great was the charm about this beautiful 
creature, that, in spite of her ungracious- 
ness, it was impossible not to be irresisti- 
bly captivated. That portrait gives only a 
faint idea of her loveliness. Who could 
ever have painted the exquisite delicacy of 
her complexion, and her eyes, which seemed 
at one moment to flash fire and an instant 
afterwards to express the most bewitching 
sweetness? Yes, she was wonderfully 
beautiful. She possessed that extraor- 
dinary power of fascination which robbed 
Adam of Paradise, and would have beguiled 
Satan himself had he been made of mortal 
clay. Dazzled by this lovely vision, I lost 
all self-possession, and really during the 
whole of that evening I must have appeared 
a perfect fool. For the first time in my life, 
I had fallen desperately in love.” 





CHORUS OF INFURIATED SPANIARDS. 


Santiago !. Genera SICKLES 

Talk to us of Cuba ! Pickles ! 

By our Tusat, son of JaAPuet, 

Hot and hot we’ll let him have it. 
Sons of those who took Saguntum, 
Shall a Yankee cuss affront ’em ? 

In the name of AFRICANUS, 

Shall Americans disdain us? 

We, whose glory was SERTORIUS, 
Shall we stoop to act inglorious ? 

By the fame of Crp Roprigo, 

Let him threat, to battle we go. 

By the valour of ALPHONSUS 

We will crack the Yankee sconces; 
By the fires of TorquemADA, 

Let him hit, we’ll hit him harder; 
By the egg of proud Cotumsus, 
Shame that he our soil encumbers, 
By the wisdom of X1MENEs, 

Serve him as we served the Sheenies; 
By the dashing deeds of Cortez, 

Let us punch his head, my haughties; 
By the plunder of Pizarro, 

Shoot this Washington cock-sparrow ; 
By the spouse of Bloody Mary, 

We will tame him, @ la Rarey, 

By the shameful rock, Gibraltar, 

He shall dangle in a halter. 

By our licking at Trafalgar 

We regard him vilius alga. 

By the English Baroy Dovro, 
Each man shout, like Cacus, ** Uro!”? 
By the fatal Trocadero, 

He has made each man a hero; 

By the bold De Lacy Evans, 

Send our war-cry to the heavens; 





By the windmills of Don Qurxore, 

Off, and seek your father Nick, sot 

By the novels of CervanTes, 

Trash your philanthropic cant is; 

By the noble works of CatpERoN, 

Hang him, oak, elm, ash, or alder on; 

By the dramas of DE Veaa, 

Let us kick the cheeky nigger. 

Santiago! GENERAL SICKLES 

Talk to us of Cuba! Pickles ! 
Punch. 


BERNE. 


Ir is full of toy-like houses; 
And about the houses run 
Wooden galleries, carven basements, 
Flowery alleys in the sun. 


Underneath its covered footways, 
And where its fountains flow, 

White-bodiced, silver-filagreed, 
The Bernese damsels go. 


Through the wide world though I wander, 
Yet wheresoe’er I turn, 

O, let me go a-courting, 
To the bonny town of Berne : 


Woo my sweetheart; woo and marry her, 
And never more return 
From my baby house in fairy land, 
The town of bonny Berne. 
W. Davies. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE PICTURESQUE IN LITERATURE. 


To see ourselves as others see us, may 
now and then, perhaps, be a_ privilege. 
But what moral centaurs we shall look in 
history if the Froude or Macaulay of the 
future colours his portrait of us from the pal- 
ette of contemporary criticism — attempts, 
that is, to picture us as we are in the habit 
of picturing ourselves. The Times, when 
it gets on the stilts to talk of our achieve- 
ments in science, of the spirit of intelligence 
and enterprise that presides over our trade 
and commerce, of the diversified ingenuity 
of our inventions in the arts of war and 
peace, sketches us in one of our most satis- 
factory moods. But if the historian of the 
future turns from the Times to the Pall Mall 
Gazette for an analysis of the character of 
our City men; to the Telegraph for a de- 
scription of the Girl or Boy of the Period: 
to the Saturday Review, or Miss Braddon’s 
novels, for a few hints upon the morals of 
the drawing-room ; and tothe Church Times 
and the Jtecord for an illustration or two 
of the religious spirit of the age, I am afraid 
he will sketch us in anything but a flatter- 
ing light. To say that our intellect is god- 
less, that we are sceptical and, perhaps, 
something worse in religion, that the mor- 
als of Lombard Street and Mincing Lane 
are the morals of the Old Bailey, that the 
morals of the drawing-room are those of 
the Haymarket, that our commerce is a gi- 
gantic system of fraud, and our trade a 
petty system of peculation, that our litera- 
ture is immoral and our arts mediocre, is 
only to enumerate, in comparatively mild 
and pointless language, a tithe of the dark 
and sinister traits that stand out in garish 
colours in the pen-and-ink portraits that 
the artists of the press are etching of us as 
thinkers, merchants, novelists, divines, and 
poets. And if French plays and American 
finance, short petticoats and Mr. Bouci- 
eault’s original dramas, Dr. Colenso and 
the Cancan, Overend & Gurney’s prospec- 
tus, and Miss Braddon’s novels, are to be 
laid to the charge of all Her Majesty’s 
lieges, I have nothing at all to say against 
this pleasant and picturesque enumeration 
of the characteristics of the age. Perhaps, 
however, if it were necessary to do any- 
thing more than enter a gentle protest 
against this slapdash criticism, a very dull 
and valuable paper might be written upon 
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after all, we may not be caricatured in his- 
tory by our grandsons very much more 
than we ourselves have caricatured our 
own grandfathers. 

I, too, have a theory of the age; and 
perhaps, in the cabal of criticism, I may 
be permitted to take up the brush and add 
one more touch to the picture of ourselves 
which we are handing down to our grand- 
children. It is not particularly novel; and 
I have a disagreeable suspicion in my own 
mind that I sould be told it is not strik- 
ingly profound. (Critics are so sagacious 
and so candid!) But with Mr. Tupper's 
**Philosophy ” in my bookcase, and the 
Daily Telegraph ou my table —the first in 
its seventieth thousand, and the second 
with ‘‘ the largest circulation in the world” 
—I[ have yet to learn that it is the eternal 
duty of a man to keep his thoughts to him- 
self until he has ascertained beyond all con- 


| troversy that they are novel, or thai they 


aré profound, or that the world will, per- 
haps, be a trifle the wiser for their publica- 
tion. 

What, then, I wish to point out, without 
more ado, is the extent to which the taste 
for portraiture — the taste, that is, for pic- 
turesque writing — is characterizing our lit- 
erature. To be read now, a writer must, 
above all things, be vivid and picturesque. 
He may borrow the plot of his novel from a 
French feuilleton. He may pick up the 
hints for his poem from an old number of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. Ue may go to 
America for his incidents. He may trans- 
late his dialogue from the German. He 
may construct a theory of creation out of 
sunbeams, and a theory of history out of 
dreams. All this and much more may be 
forgiven, if you can only work up your ma- 
terials afresh in a sensational and pictur- 
esque form; for the theory of the hour 
is that ‘* all flowers are open to the bee.” 
But there is one limitation to this license. 
To be dull and well-informed, is to be 
damned. Everything but that may be for- 
given. That is the one sin for which there 
is no forgiveness, not even by the Afheneym. 
Photography is the sovereign art; and I 
know no more striking peculiarity of the 
literature of the day than its tendency to 
become photographic. Poetry and fiction 
are photographic; history and poiitics are 
pt 204 art is photographic. Even 


enus must be tinted to make a sensation. 





the injustice of haphazard generalizations. 
But that is not my object to-day. All I 
wish to say upon this criticism is that I 
know at least one individual who has not 
yet broken every commandment in the 


In other words, the taste of the hour is a 
|taste for the picturesque; and the spirit 
| that ministers to this taste is the spirit of 
Pepys and of Boswell, of Macaulay and 
of Ruskin. 





Decalogue; and to suggest that, probably, 


To know all that is to be known of the 
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mysteries of history and politics, to discover 
the identity of the Man in the Iron Mask, 
to fix upon the author of ‘‘ Junius’ Letters,” 
to discover the sex of the Chevalier d’Eon, 
to decipher the inscriptions at Karnac, to 
discover the origin of Lord Byron’s quarrel 
with his wife, to explain the scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth, to trace out in all their 
windings the intrigues of courts and cabi- 
nets and parliaments, to explain all the 
personal rivalries and cross purposes of 
statesmen, to see how sovereigns and their 
secretaries reconstruct the map of Europe 
over a cigar and a bottle of Rhenish wine, 
to know how cabinets discuss round a green 
baize table high questions of state policy, 
to know every incident in the inner life of 
the House of Commons, how this or that 
statesman walks into the House, and how 
he sits cross-legged, or with his hands in 
his pockets, or his head in the air, how he 
speaks, whether he drops his h’s, like Sir 
Robert Peel, or hums and ha’s like Lord 
Palmerston ; to know how an author looks, 
how he dresses, how he talks, how he 
writes, how he corrects his proofs for the 
rinter, and what bargains he makes with 
is publishers about his copyrights: these 
are the points upon which people now es- 
ecially look for information in works of 
ewan biography, and criticism ; and it is 
in proportion as a book supplies this kind 
of information, that it is read and talked of, 
or permitted to lie uncut for a day or two 
on the table, and then relegated to that 
purgatory of literature on its way to the 
trunkmaker and the upper shelves of the 
British Museum, Mr. Mudie’s ‘* Catalogue 
of Surplus Copies for Sale.” To suit this 
taste, half our history, and nearly all our 
biography, have had to be re-written; and 
Herodotus and Thucydides are again the 
models of all successful writers of history. 
The wheel has gone its full circle, and we 
are again as we were in the infancy of lit- 
erature and art. Anecdote has replaced 
analysis. ‘The picturesque has superseded 
the philosophical. History once more is 
romance, and biography fiction — only fic- 
tion now and then, perhaps, slightly adult- 
erated with dates and original letters. 

Lord Campbell has been criticised right 
and left — criticised by dowager chancel- 
lors, by quarterly reviewers, and by the 
whole phalanx of the light brigade of liter- 
ature; and I, at least, have not a word to 
say in his defence. He is a petty, garru- 
lous old gossip, frequently malignant, and 
hardly ever honest for ten pages together. 
Yet, with all his faults, and mainly, per- 
haps, in consequence of his faults, I think, 
if I were asked to represent the muse of 
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modern history, I should sketch Lord Camp- 
bell in all the majesty and mystery of horse- 
hair and ermine, with his ‘‘ Lives of the 
Chancellors” piled up at his elbow, and the 
bespattered figures of Lord Brougham and 
Lord Lyndhurst lying at his feet, marked in 
death, as they were in life, with all the strik- 
ing traits of greatness in their character; 
but marked also, and marked conspicuously, 
by all those petty vices and foibles that, 
after all, formed the grit of their moral na- 
ture. Add Lord Lyndhurst’s jeu d’esprit, 
‘** Campbell has added one more to,the ter- 
rors of death; for if 1 do not outlive him he 
will write my life,” and the muse of history 
stands forth complete in all her character- 
istics — in her intense love of anecdote and 
gossip, in her taste for the tittle-tattle of 
diaries, and the scandal of table talk and 
private correspondence. For Macaulay, 
with all his taste for the picturesque, for 
piquant illustration, and for the vivisection 
of character, was, after all, a man of culture, 
and rarely forgot, even with a pen in his 
hand, what, as a writer and a man, he owed 
to good sense and to good taste; whereas, 
Lord Campbell thought of nothing, cared for 
nothing — neither for his own reputation 
nor that of his subject — but the lights and 
shades of his photograph. And that is the 
spirit of all modern history and biography 
— the spirit of Mr. Kinglake’s *‘ Ilistory of 
the Russian War,” of Lord John Russell’s 
‘* Life of Moore,” of Moore’s own ‘* Life 
of Byron,” of Mrs. Gaskell’s *‘ Life of 
Charlotte Bronté,” of Mr. Spedding’s ** Life 
of Bacon,” and, in a lesser degree, even of 
Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life of Scott.” To say that 
the taste that is ministered to in these 
works, and works of this description, is a 
petty taste, the taste of valets, is simply to 
inveigh against one of the instincts of our 
nature, the instinct which—to quote the 
words of Moore —-‘‘ leads us to contem- 
plate with pleasure a great mind in its un- 
dress, and to rejoice in the discovery, so 
consoling to human pride, that even the 
mightiest, in their moments of ease and 
weakness, resemble ourselves ;” and, per- 
haps, I may add, to inveigh against one of 
the strongest charms of history and biogra- 
phy, against the charm without which all 
history and all biography is, in the fine 
phrase of Plunkett, littke more than ‘ an 
old almanack.” 

In itself it is probably to the mass of 
readers a matter of very little interest to 
know that Dryden was very fond of wear- 
ing a black velvet coat, talked very little, 
but took snuff constantly, ejaculated 
‘** Egad,” and was much given to anxious 
gesticulations in instructing the players at 
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the rehearsal of his tragedies; and, except 
in as far as it refers to men distinguished 
in letters and politics, it can be of no inter- 
est at all to anyone to know that the crooked 
little thing that asked questions, and trans- 
lated the [liad on the backs of old letters 
or odd scraps of paper, always kept a can- 
dle burning at his bedside, in order that if 
a thought or a phrase struck him in his 
dreams, he might get up at once and make 
a note of it; that Macaulay, like Gray, had 
his moods for writing, and threw down his 
er and:put on his hat for a walk when he 

ad worked out his vein of thought or crit- 
icism; that Buffon was wont to shave and 
put on clean linen when he sat down to 
write: that Johnson did most of his work 
upon a three-legged chair; that Gibbon 
wrote three volumes of his history under 
the shade of a beautiful acacia overlooking 
the Lake of Geneva, and sent his first rough 
MSS. to the press without any intermedi- 
ate copying; that Byron, after reading the 
Edinburgh Review of his youthful poems, sat 
down and drank three bottles of claret to 
his own share after dinner, took ‘“‘a deep 
study of Milton,” and then relieved his soul 
by writing his English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ; that Petrarch was excessively 
fond of turnips, and wept ag he read over 
his sonnets to Laura; that Tasso had a pe- 
culiar affection for Malmsey, and thought it 
favourable to poetic inspiration; or that 
Sheridan finished the ‘*‘ Critic,” locked up 
in the manager’s room of Covent Garden, 
with a bottle of Madeira, and an old stage 
copy of the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehear- 
sal. Thrown together pell mell, in a vol- 
ume of ana or a packet of old letters, these 
notes sound very insignificant, the mere gos- 
sip of tea tables. Yet trifles like these 
often possess a distinct value of their own ; 
and after all it is only by the light of this 
tittle-tattle of tradition that we can make 
the dry bones of history live, that we can 
re-endow the great soldier and the great 
statesman with flesh and blood, reproduce 
Napoleon in our own imagination as Sir Niel 
Campbell has pictured him in his cabinet at 
Fontainbleau, dressed in his old green uni- 
form, with gold epaulets, blue pantaloons, 
and red top boots, unshaven, uncombed, 
with particles of snuff scattered profusely 
upon his upper lip and breast, impatiently 
pacing the length of his apartment, and 
shrinking in his soul from his fate; or that 
we can see Lord John Russell sitting down 
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his back against the door and carelessly 
putting the question to the vote — ‘* Now, 
what is it to be, an eight-shilling sliding 
scale or free trade? It does not much mat- 
ter which; but, mind, we must all say 
alike!” It is only by the light of this gos- 
sip, too, that we can see Lord Derby and 
his colleagues in St. James’s Square, settling 
the points of their Ten Minutes’ Bill; or 
picture a great writer to ourselves in his 
library, see and know him as his friends 
saw and knew him, look over his MSS., 
and chat with him over the fire; stand with 
Gibbon, for example, in the ruins of the 
Capitol, and plan the History of the De- 
cline and Fall; stroll along Fleet Street 
with Dr. Johnson to the Mitre Tavern, or 
to the Kit-cat, to meet Burke, and Beau- 
clerk, and Gibbon, and Goldsmith, and 
Boswell; spend half-an-hour with Cowper 
in his ** workshop,” in the garden at Olney, 
Where he wrote his letters and fabricated 
his verse, ‘‘ the grass under the window all 
bespangled with dewdrops, and the birds 
singing in the apple-trees among the blos- 
soms;” walk down the High Street of Edin- 
burgh with Professor Wilson, to his class- 
room, ‘* with a book under his arm anda 
week's beard on his chin,” to lecture on 
Moral Philosophy; or sit at that old desk 
in the Morning Chronicle office, and look at 
Dickens as he turns out the Sketches by 
Boz, or Pickwick, or look over poor ‘I'hack- 
eray’s MSS., as they were returned by pub- 
lisher after publisher, and speculate with 
him whether it is worth while to try oae 
more house or burn the MSS., congratu- 
late him at last on finding a publisher, laugh 
with him over the petty vexations of criti- 
cism, especially at that sagacious descrip- 
tion of himself as asecond Oliver Goldsmith, 
with a dash of Horace Walpole, and share 
with him the gratification of seeing his work 
on every drawing-room table, and in every 
hand. 

The works of these men, of all men of 
genius, rank among the friends and com- 
panions of every man of thought and cul- 
ture, and through them *‘fricudships pro- 
found and generous are formed with men 
long dead, and with men whom we may 
never see. The lives of these men have 
quite a personal interest for us. Their 
homes become as_ consecrated shrines. 
Their little ways and familiar phrases be- 
come endeared to us, like*the little ways 
of our wives and children ;” and any trifle 


at his desk to draw up his scheme of Par-| that illustrates their character, any note 


liamentary Reform ona sheet of note-paper, 


| that brings them nearer to us, is treasured 


or reproduce in our mind’s eye Lord Mel- |up in our memory as we treasure the me- 


bourne and his cabinet discussing the Corn 


| mentos of friendship and affection, the lock 


Laws, the easy and witty premier planting | of hair and the packet of faded letters. 
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Brougham wrangling in court all day upon 
some petty point of law, afterwards sitting 
down in his chambers to write an article on 
Phlebotomy for the Edinburgh, or to smash 
Professor Young’s theory of light, by deny- 
ing the accuracy of the experiments of one 
of the most careful and patient of inquirers, 
dining at Holland House, and talking till 
eleven o’clock ‘‘de omni scibili, French 
cookery, Italian poetry, and so on;” Gray 
writing his elegy with a crow quill, and 
perfecting it line by line; Sheridan telling 
the watchman who found him under the 
Piazzas of Covent Garden, half seas over, 
that he was ‘‘ Wilberforce ;” Charles Lamb, 
taking up the candle to go and examine 
the bumps on the head of a man who sen- 
tentiously remarked that ‘*‘ Mr. Milton was 
a great poet;” Tom Hood, propped up by 
pillows on a sick bed to quiz his own por- 
trait in the preface to his poetry; Theodore 
Hook laying down his knife and fork at the 
end of the fourth course at a Lord Mayor's 
dinner, and offering to take out the rest in 
cash; Bacon finishing off a chapter of the 
** Advancement of Learning,” and taking 
up his diary to make an entry, ‘‘ to have in 
mind and use the Attorney-General’s weak- 
ness,” or ‘‘to have ever in readyness mat- 
ter to minister taulk with every of the great 
counsellors, both to induce familiarity and 


for countenance in publike places ;” what 
can be more characteristic of these men 
than anecdotes of this description? They 
are like those pen-and-ink sketches of 
Leech, where the whole character of a man 
is condensed in a single stroke of the pen- 


cil. They are, in a word, biography in 
hieroglyphics. Even with the help of these 
traits, ‘*how pale, thin, and ineffectual,” 
do-many of the great figures stand out be- 
fore us! Without them, where we now at 
least have men we should have only shad- 
ows, or men ‘‘ like Ossian’s ghosts in hazy 
twilight, with the stars dim twinkling 
through their forms.” 

Perhaps if we were quite wise, and there- 
‘fore a little less curious, we should be con- 
tent to know these phantom companions of 
ours only as phantoms, to know the orator 
by his speech, the author by his book; for 
in these we generally find them in their 
happiest moods, and most of our attempts 
to know them closer, to know them at their 
own firesides, end in disappointment and 
vexation. Here and there you may meet 
with a man who is as delightful over a bot- 
tle of claret, or at a country house, as he is 
in the House of Commons addressing Mr. 
Speaker, or in his novels or poems. But 
these men are the exception, not the rule. 
4s a rule, men of genius are, as Pope said, 
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only to be admired, not to be loved. The 
great wit may be very dull over a bottle of 
port. The great poet may be very prosy 
during a morning walk, and the epigram- 
matist whose bon-mots are in all mouths, 
may be a bit of a bore’ at a dinner table. 
Jeffrey once maneuvred to get a seat at 
Holland House next to Talleyrand, antici- 
oe a delightful ¢éte-d-téte, and found to 
is chagrin that even Talleyrand with a 
plate of soup before him could be as tame 
as a glass of ladies’ champagne. ‘* Apro- 
pos de votre celebre potage de cock-a- 
eekie, Mon. Jeffrey, faut-il le manger avec 
des prunes ou sans prunes?” was the only 
observation of the diplomatist and wit that 
Jeffrey, could recollect the next morning to 
jot down in his diary as a reminiscence of 
Prince Talleyrand. And that is only one 
of a thousand disappointments of the sort 
that might be noted; for, except in mo- 
ments of rare exaltation, many men, even 
of distinguished genius, are nothing more 
than Brown, Jones, and Robinson. Emer- 
son thinks that even ‘‘if we should meet 
Shakspeare we should not be conscious of 
any deep inferiority, but of great equality ; 
only he possessed a strange skill of using, 
of classifying, his facts, which we lacked; 
for, notwithstanding our utter incapacity 
to produce anything like ‘ Hamlet’ or 
‘Othello,’ we see the perfect reception 
this wit and immense knowledge of life and 
liquid eloquence find in us all.” Of course 
there is a touch of exaggeration in that. 
But this is a case where there is no need to 
draw upon the imagination for illustrations. 
Byron, for instance, always repelled the no- 
tion that he was at all influenced by poeti- 
cal associations, except when he had a pen 
in his hand and a bottle of Hollands on the 
table. ‘‘ You must have been very highly 
gratified,” said a gentleman to him, ‘* by 
the classical remains and recollections which 
you met with in your visit to Ithaca.” 
‘** You quite mistake me,” answered Lord 
Byron, ‘‘ I have no poetical humbug about 
me. Iam too old for that. Ideas of that 
sort are confined to rhyme.” And it was 
exactly the same with Scott. Moore once 
proposed to go and see Melrose Abiey, as 
Sir Walter had described it, by moonlight. 
** Pooh, pooh,” said Scott, ** you don’t sup- 
pose I ever saw it by mooulight.” And 
this is not the only source of possible disap- 
pointment. The literary nature is not al-. 
ways made of porcelain. Now and then, 
indeed, it is hardly human. Byron had 
‘“*no genius for friendship.” Pope was 
irritable and malignant. Gray was a prig. 
Fielding was something worse. Burns was 
a compound of ‘dirt and deity.” Milton 
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had but one friend —a gloomy Quaker with 
a taste for Greek. His first wife ran away 
from him before the honeymoon was over, 
disgusted with ‘‘his spare diet and hard 
study.” The poet Young was a false friend, 
a harsh father, and not a particularly affec- 
tionate husband. Sterne was only senti- 
mental when he had a pen in his hand. 
He preferred, any time, as Byron said, 
whining over a dead donkey to relieving a 
living mother. Madame de Staél was a 
bore of the first water. Erskine and Cole- 
ridge were intolerable when they got upon 
“Trial by Jury,” or metaphysics. Curran 
was half buffoon, half wit. Grattan was 
‘*a sentimental harlequin.” I might ex- 
tend the list all through the page. But it is 
not necessary. These instances are enough 
for my purpose, to illustrate the assertion 
that only the very purest and noblest charac- 
ters can be painted, like Cromwell, with all 
their spots and all their flaws, without the risk 
of aversion, and: in many cases perhaps of 
exciting even a stronger sentiment than that. 
The taste of the day, however, is for vivid 
portraiture, for microscopical criticism ; 
even the editor of the Atheneum insisting 
that memoirs are not worth the paper they 
are written on ‘tif they do not contain 
something that partial friends would disap- 


prove of, good taste would revolt from, and 
the nearest and dearest would be shocked 
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at;” and the result is before us. Lord 
Campbell’s *‘ Lives of Brougham and Lynd- 
hurst ” and Russell’s ‘‘ Life of Moore,” are 
at once an illustration and a caution. 

It cannot be a particularly pleasant re- 
flection for a man who knows that his life is 
worth writing to compare his own recollec- 
tions of Moore, ‘‘ the epitome of all that is 
pleasant in poetical and personal accom- 
plishments,” with Lord Russell’s description 
of him, with all his faults and all his foibles, 
and to think that he, too, may one day have 
to pass under the lens, to stand 


** In that fierce light which beats upon a throne 
And blackens every blot,’’ 


to be photographed exactly as he is, with 
all his ugly little peculiarities, all his ec- 
centricities, all his faults and foibles. But 
‘*Campbell has added one more to the ter- 
rors of death;” and the only consolation 
that I can suggest to any man of genius 
predestined to be a victim of this taste for 
the picturesque is that personal chit-chat, 
when deftly dealt with by a skilled handi- 
craftsman, makes very pleasant reading for 
an idle hour. Lying-in-state is, after all, 
one of the privileges of royalty; and what 
is this taste for picturesque biography but 
the popular form of extending the honours 
of royalty to men distinguished in letters, 
or art, or politics ? PEBopDyY. 





THE MYSTIC. 
BY ALFRED TFNNYSON. 


ANGELs have talked with him, and showed him 
thrones : 

Ye knew him not: he was not one of you; 

Ye scorned him with an undiscerning scorn : 

Ye could not read the marvel in his eye, 

The still serene abstraction : he had felt 

The vanities of after and before; 

Albeit, his spirit and his secret heart 

The stern experiences of converse lives, 

The linkéd woes of many a fiery charge 

Had purified, and chastened and made free. 

Always there stood before him night and day, 

Of wayward, vary-colored circumstance, 

The imperishable presences serene, 

Colossal, without form, or sense, or sound, 

Dim shadows but unwaning presences, 

Four-facéd to four corners of the sky : 

And yet again, three shadows, fronting one, 

One forward, one respectant, three but one; 

And yet again, again and evermore, 

For the two first were not, but only seemed 

One shadow in the midst of a great light, 

One reflex from eternity or time, 

One mighty countenance of perfect calm, 





Awful with most invariable eyes. 

For him the silent congregated hours, 

Daughters of time, divinely tall, beneath 

Severe and youthful brows, with shining eyes 

Smiling a godlike smile (the innocent light 

Of earliest youth, pierced through and through 

with all 

Keen knowledges of low-embowéd eld) 

Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 

Which droops, low-hung, on either gate of life, 

Both birth and death: he in the centre fixt, 

Saw far on each side through the grated gates 

Most pale and clear and lovely distances. 

He often lying broad awake, and yet 

Remaining from the body, and apart 

In intellect and power and will, hath heard 

Time flowing in the middle of the night, 

And all things creeping to a day of doom. 

How could ye know him? Ye were yet within 

The narrower circle; he had wellnigh reached 

The last, which, with a region of white flame, 

Pure without heat, into a larger air 

Upburning, and an ether of black blue, 

Investeth and ingirds all other lives, | 
Atlantic Almanac, | 
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From The Spectator, 2 Oct. 
THE FRENCH POLITICAL PLAY — TRAGIC 
OR TRAGI-COMIC? 


Ir is related of a tragedy-writer of the 
First French Empire —Lemercier, if we 
recollect aright—that when, although 
known to be opposed in politics to the Em- 
pire, he had been elected to the French 
Academy, and had as a consequence to be 
presented to the Emperor, the latter re- 
ceived him most graciously, and asked him 
if he would soon give the world some fine 
tragedy. ‘‘ J’attends!” was the new Acad- 
emician’s enigmatic but threatening reply, 
of which the Cesar did not care to press for 
the interpretation. Tragic enough when it 


came was the result of that waiting, and | 


such as to take away from the professional 
tragedy-writer all inclination to cut it up 
into acts and scenes for a mimic stage. 

And now the world stands waiting for 
some ‘‘ grand spectacle ” as the result of a 
Second French Empire; but whether the 
play is to be a tragedy, or only a tragi-com- 
edy, no one can tell as yet. For a time 


it looked as if the former were nigh at hand. 
Whilst the Emperor was struck down by 
illness, amidst the swelling clamour of op- 
a it seemed as if no more tragic fate 
1 


ad befallen a ruler since the days when 
King Bomba lay impotent and agonizing 
whilst Garibaldi and the Thousand were 
swooping round and up from Marsala. One 
by one all his trusted and handy human 
tools had been dropping away,— De Morny, 


St. Arnaud, Billault, Troplong, Mocquard, | 


and Niel last of all. The two-edged blade 
of universal suffrage had wounded the 
wielder’s hand. He who had crushed out 
an adverse Parliamentary majority had now 
bent the knee to a minority just elected, 
had striven and juggled to anticipate its ac- 


tion, and seem to give that which he durst | 


no more withhold; had, if not sacrificed, 
yet put out of the way his most efficient re- 
maining instrument, Rouher. And now he 
lay perhaps on his death-bed. Could the 
woman and the child beside him lift and 
bear the load which was slipping from his 
grasp? 

But the scene is changed again. Cesar, 
if not restored to health, is himself once 
more. What next? 

We need not here discuss again the prob- 
abilities of an abdication, already discussed 
in this journal, That the plan, whether 
finally rejected or not, has been considered 
and turned over at the Tuileries, seems be- 
yond doubt. But in itself it would really 
be but a change of form, not of substance. 
No one believes that the Third Napoleon 
will retire to a San Yuste convent, or take 
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to cabbage-planting, like another Diocle- 
tian. The plain fact of the matter is this: 
— There is war between the ruler of France 
and the French people. One or the other 
must succumb in this warfare. Which shall 
it be ? 

Without a struggle, certainly not the 
ruler; scarcely the people. But where ? — 
in the Parliament or in the streets? If in 
the Parliament, it may safely be said that 
the Emperor is vanquished beforehand. 
The civil history of modern times has few 
more remarkable pages than that of the 
growth of the Opposition in the Second 
Empire, from the time when ‘ the Five,” 
alone amidst a compact mass of ministerial 
votes — it is almost a solecism to call them 
voters — with no publicity to back them, 
since they spoke unreported, bore wituess 
that there was a France outside that mass, 
a France unsatisfied, protesting, desiring, 
ready to claim what it desired. At each 
new election a few votes were added to the 
first nucleus of opposition, whilst others 
straggled in by degrees from the ranks of 
the majority itself; at each Parliament some 
new concession was granted from on high 
lest it should be won, till at last, in spite of 
the whole machinery of French oflicialism, 
prefects, sub-prefects, and nominee mayors, 
and half a million of civil functionaries, 
backed by not much less than half-a-million 
of soldiers, the elections of this year sent 
up nearly a third of Opposition members of 
all shades, the greatest cities of the Empire 
taking pleasure in electing ‘‘ irreconcila- 
bles,” or at least, parading them as candi- 
dates. Meanwhile, the right of public 
meeting has been to some extent restored ; 
the press is not only free, but for the time 
unbridled, and, as the 7imes’ Parisian cor- 
respondent says, none but Opposition pa- 
pers are read. Is it possible to believe that 
| when so much has been gained already by 
|the people, more will not be gained now? 

What concession hitherto made by the Em- 
| peror has done more than whet the appetite 
|of the receivers? His amnesty was laughed 
at; how long will the new Senatus-Consul- 
tum last? Short shrift probably will the 
elective House give it, if once it meets. 
Old or young, the Bonapartes cannot face a 
Parliamentary régime; they must crush it 
or be crushed by it. 

But if the struggle were in the streets ? 
Why, then the chances might be quite other. 
Whether it be true or not that at the last 
Paris riots Niel had given instructions to 
fire, and Canrobert refused, saying that 
with the Chassepots too much innocent 
blood must be shed, certain it is that soldiers 
armed with the new rifles, fronted only by 
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the usual materials of a French insurrection 
or revolution,— National-Guard muskets of 
the July monarchy, fowling-pieces, and 
pistols, with here and there a revolver,— 
must bear down all before them. Once in 
the streets, it is the people, not. the ruler, 
who stands vanquished beforehand. And 
the question arises,— are they being drawn 
down there? Why are the press laws so 
utterly silent? Why instead of the old vig- 
orous war of warnings and prosecutions, is 
every provocation allowed to go unre- 
pressed ? Few persons in France now doubt, 
that the Paris election riots were at least 
half-got up. Is the meeting of the House 
of Representatives delayed, in order that 
the Parisians may be whipped-up to the 
fever-heat by the press, whilst the most 
trusted leaders of the Opposition are dis- 
persed and silent, in order to keep the arena 
free for some wild rising, headless, aimless, 
without a rallying-point, without a moderat- 
ing influence? That some such plots are 
being contrived by the dozen, no one 
doubts; reckless fanatics will never be 
wanting to spin them,—no, nor police 
agents to join in and denounce them. 

Yes, a good street victory might estab- 
lish the dynasty for five, ten, fifteen years 
perhaps. Butat what price? The strug- 
gle must be one in good earnest. The mere 
** red spectre” has lost its hobgoblin terrors 
for the nation. The very bourgeoisie of 
Paris has learned to distinguish between a 
row and arevolution. For the first time 
since forty-nine years, the émeutes of the 
election-days failed to ruffle, far less turn 
the current of public opinion. An aimless 
volley down a boulevard would rather irri- 
tate than, as in 1851. cow Paris. The men 
who must be drawn into the streets must be 
real foes worth getting rid of, such, for in- 
stance, as that owvrier before whom the 
Cassagnac, head bravo of the Empire, late- 
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ly quailed, when, professing entire igno- 
rance of sword rae pistol alike, and not 
willing to be simply murdered at arm’s 
length with the one, or at ten paces with the 
other, the ouvrier claimed of him in vain a 
duel with two pistols, one loaded, the other 
unloaded, each holding his muzzle to the 
other’s temple. Grim, wild men these, dan- 
gerous to be left long at large. To be suc- 
cessful, the tragedy must be complete. 

But it is dangerous playing with edge- 
tools,— new ones, too, many of them. 
What if they failed to do their work ? Faith- 
ful though the Army may be, there are, 
even in this respect, awkward symptoms. 
Here is M. de Kératry, who commanded an 
Imperial counter-guerrilla in Mexico, now 
claiming for the prorogued Assembly — to 
which he has been elected—the right 
to constitute itself unconvoked this very 
month. The new Republican dogma, that 
of the abolition of standing armies, is said 
to be spreading among the soldiers them- 
selves, always out of humour with their lot. 
The chance lies between a carnage and fail- 
ure. The carnage would be terrible; fail- 
ure would be terrible. And the chance has 
to be risked by an old man, enfeebled by 
chronic disease, not personally cruel,— will 
he risk it? Will he not rather try some of 
the old expedients, which served him in 
days gone by ?—a little bloodshed, rather 
more bullying, oracular speechifying, vague 
promises, coups de thédtre, trottings-out of 
the Liberal cousin ? Sad it is, no 
doubt, that the tame eagle brought up in a 
Carlton Gardens’ are a and the Satory sau- 
sages — valuable ih peg though 
they were in their time — will not bear using 
more than once. ‘ 

But then the tragedy is given up, and 
the tragi-comedy commences. If the people 
have enough self-control to avoid the streets, 
they may sit till they have laughed it out. 





SPRING. 


Merry it is in the greenwood, 
When flowers begin to spring, 
To lie upon the daisied sod, 
And hear the cuckoo sing. 
Cuckoo, cuckoo ! 
He cries, and flies from tree to tree. 
O, what a jolly bird is he! 


The ringJove through the woodland calls, 
Coo, coo ! with loving voice; 

Whilst tniey-throated nightingales 

Mzke every heart rejoice. 








Sweet, sweet, sweet, swveet ! 
They chant from brake ani bursting bough; 
Warm sunshine gleaming brightly through. 


Also at ruddy dawn the lark 
Shoots up with warbled song, 
And budding grove and dewy park 
Ring with his note ere long. 
Cheer, dear, dear, cheer - 
Come here, ith’ clear, 
And leave your beds ! he, fluttering, cries, 
Bidding each nymph and swain arise 
To celebrate the Spring. 





Wriiutam Davies, 








THE SPANISH CRISIS. 


From The Spectator, 9 Oct. 
THE SPANISH CRISIS—PILLS AGAINST 
THE EARTHQUAKE. 

Tue thunder-cloud has been blackening 
once more over Spain, and the forked light- 
nings have been playing again this time in 
the shape of Republican risings, That the 
gathered electricity of her social atmosphere 
will sooner or later discharge itself in some 
fearful tempest — some divorce, not ‘* bridal 
of the earth and sky,” in which elements of 
destruction will be let loose, such as the 
world has not seen unbound within the 
“resent century—that Spain has yet to 
pass through a ‘‘ quatre-vingt-treize ” of her 
own, impartial observers become less and 
less able to doubt. Yet so many a time 
already has the storm, without ever wholly 
leaving the horizon, rumbled away after a 
flash or two, or seemed to weep itself out 
in a few big drops of crimson rain, that he 
would be a bold man who should venture to 
predict that to-day, or to-morrow, or the 
next day the tempest will at last break 
forth. That one word, which may be said 


to be the very curse of his language to the 
Spaniard, is still the motto alike of Spain’s 
reforms and revolutions, — ‘* Mafiana.” 
Spain, indeed, is the most baffling of all 
European countries to the politician. 


One 
reason of this is, that she is a microcosm 
in herself. No country deserving to stand 
as a unit in the count of national entities 
(for Austria is a mere political patch-quilt) 
is in itself so little of a unity. The differ- 
ences of type among her population are 
well nigh as great as those between Euro- 
pean nations. Skim off a thin upper stratum 
of social life, and Andaluz and Catalan, 
Vizcaino, and Gallego will be found to vary 
almost as much from each other, if not as 
Englishmen from Frenchmen, yet as Eng- 
lishman, German, Scandinavian amongst 
themselves. Hence the singular untrust- 
worthiness of merely local experience in 
Spain when generalized. The old Indian, 
familiar with a province or two, or a group 
of native states, or, perhaps, only a Presi- 
dency city, is not a more unsafe guide when 
laying down the law about India generally 
from his narrow knowledge, than the man 
who knows only a corner of Spain (were he 
a born Spaniard), and reasons from the 
part to the whole, With all the existing 
physical and moral hindrances to its unity, 
permanent climatic differences, absence of 
roads and other means of local communica- 
tion, differences of language, a full quarter 
or even half century of fusion in the revolu- 
tionary crucible would seem needed to weld 
the Spanish nation really into one. 

We shall be wise, therefore, if we ab- 
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stain from playing the Fitzroy to the crisis. 
One or two points only may be noted, more 
as a caution to others not to make up their 
minds too readily, than in order to supply 
them with ready-made conclusions. 

The one is this: as far as can be made 
out, the struggle lies, not between the pres- 
ent Government and any past or future one, 
but between a Republic and the priests. 
Nothing can be falser than the talk of the 
great misleading journal about Spanish Re- 
publicanism, as of a mere novelty, a mush- 
room growth of yesterday. It is now over 
twenty-five years since the writer of this 
paper saw frequently men — one in partic- 
ular of singular shrewdness — closely con- 
nected by business relations with Spain, as 
familiar with its language as with their own, 
who had lived years in different Spanish 
cities, and was informed by them — at first 
very much to his own surprise —of the 
spread of Republican principles in all the 
Spanish towns. Since 1848, again, the work- 
ing-men of North-Eastern Spain have be- 
come Republicans almost to a man, and 
it was only the other day that, at the 
Bale Working-Men’s congress, the Spanish 
Working-Men’s Associations were stated to 
reckon 125,000 members. Indeed, the or- 
ganization of the Republican party, which 
is now admitted to extend throughout Spain. 
shows of itself that it is of no sudden growth 
in the country. 

Face to face, however, with the Republi- 
can party stands that dense mass of Span- 
ish ignorance, apathy, superstition, which 
knows virtually no leader but the priest. 
It is utterly impossible to calculate the 
respective strength of these two opposing 
elements. No census worthy of the name 
ever has been taken, or can yet be taken, of 
the Spanish people. At the time of the elec- 
tions for the present Assembly, the Times’ 
correspondent mentioned a town where, out 
of'a population estimated at a couple of thou- 
sand, not a single man cast a vote, because 
not one could read the instructions sent down 
by the Provisional Government. It is, there- 
fore, simply the Unknown which the Re- 
publican party has before it; it cannot tell 
the strength of the obstacle till it has 
knocked itself against it. That the sympa- 
thies of the priesthood are with the exiled 
dynasty (though divided, indeed, between 
its two branches) there can be no reason to 
doubt; and so far it is essentially true to 
say that that great dumb element of the 
Spanish nation, of as yet quite unmeasure- 
able weight, is Royalist, as against the Re- 
publicans. 

Between the two, no doubt, stand the 
Government, and that portion of the Span- 
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ish upper and middle class which has most 
assimilated itself to the general type of 
ruling European bourgeois thought and feel- 
ing, and is monarchical, though not, strictly 
speaking, Royalist. Wielding, through the 
accident of the last Revolution, both the 
army and the bureaucracy, although form- 
ing probably in number but a fraction of 
the nation, it can yet only maintain itself 
by leaning alternately on either of the two 
other elements, through its partial sym- 
pathy with both,—with the Republicans, 
as carried to power by an anti-dynastic 
revolution, — with the Royalists, through 
its monarchism. The expectation held at 
one time by many that the rule of a mili- 
tary despot would develop itself out of it 
seems further than ever. Nothing is easier 
in Spain than to suppress the liberties of 
the subject. But from the Count of Reus 
downwards, one may look in vain as yet for 
arising Cesar. Hence the almost absolute 
certainty that if the true elemental strife, 
the struggle between Republicans and Roy- 
alists, should break out, the present Gov- 
ernment and governing class would be 
swept away by the first blast of the hurri- 
cane. 

If the above really elementary positions 
are correct, our conclusion follows irresis- 
tibly. No mere act of king-making can 
conjure the brooding storm. We all recol- 
lect that exquisite passage in one of Mr. 
Bright’s Irish speeches, in which he recalled 
Addison’s anecdote of the man — ‘* he was 
not a Cabinet Minister, he was only a 
mountebank” — who ‘‘set up a stall, and 
sold pills that were very good against the 
earthquake.” If ever there was a case of 
**pils against the earthquake,” it is this 
absurd prescription of a king — never mind 
who — against the coming Spanish convul- 
sion. If, indeed, any strong united party 
could be discerned who should be attached 
to one particular person as the symbol of 
their monarchy, the thing might be under- 
stood. But no. The Montpensier will not 
do? very well; take Portuguese Don Luis. 
He refuses? very good; send to Harrow 
for an Italian school-boy. Why, even 
Addison’s mountebank himself was not such 
a fool as to offer half-a-dozen different pills 
in succession against his earthquake. And 
itis to the Spanish nation, above all others, 
—to the race whose kinsmen only the other 
day were coolly shooting down an Austrian 
Archduke and crowned Emperor at Quere- 
taro, — that this poor boy is to be sent to 
serve as a lightning-conductor to the whole 
fabric of Spanish society against the tem- 
pest. But the lightning-conductor which 
does not descend to the soil will be apt to 
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split and scatter destruction all around; 
that monarchy which is set up without being 
rooted in the affections of a people can but 
attract, not repel a catastrophe; and what 
root can an Italian Prince have in Spanish 
affections, even though a vote should be 
secured for him by the hocus-pocus of a 

lebiscitum, like that which transferred 
Nice and Savoy to France? This irrever- 
ent age may have grown to question the 
use of Princes; but, after all, they are 
probably worth something better than to be 
made the mere puppets first, and then the 
victims, of able editors, newspaper corres- 
pondents, and political quidnuncs. More 
cold-blooded cruelty was never devised than 
that of tossing this Harrow school-boy into 
the simmering and probably soon seething 
cauldron of Spanish politics. 

We have said already that no certain 
forecast can as yet be made of the issues 
of the Spanish crisis. Probably, the sooner 
people make up their minds that the best 
thing to do is to turn the present unorgan- 
ized Republic without the name into an or- 
ganized one with the name, were it only by 
way of transition, the better. Compare 
the Spain of 1869 with the France of 1792; 
there are probably ten Republicans in the 
former to three that were in the latter at 
that time, yet the three won the day. The 
circumstances are far more ominous for 
monarchy here. Let men say what they 
will, throughout the bulk of Latin Chris- 
tendom at least, and much of Teutonic, that 
feeling of loyalty which formerly clung to 
the person of the Sovereign, then to the 
idea of Royalty, has shifted itself to the 
idea of the Republic. In France, Italy, 
Spain, as well as in Germany, that is the 
one object of passionate political devotion 
for which any considerable party is willing 
to provoke war, to dare death. Wherever 
this is the case, the wise politician should 
at least consider whether it be better to 
stifle or crush such devotion, or to forecast 
and prepare for it the safest channels, the 
more appropriate forms of exercise. For 
Spain, owing to causes above specified, 
the best form of republic would seem to be 
the federal, not the unitary one. With a 
federal constitution, allowing large powers 
of provincial self-government, and thereby 
affording full scope for a healthy emulation 
between province and province, Spain might 
at least recover that energy and industry 
which certainly were not wanting in her 
people about four centuries ago, when her 
various crowns were first united in the 
hands of Ferdinand and Isabella, — qual- 
ities which had been as unquestionably de- 
veloped under a system of divided sover- 
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eignty, as they have died out under a unified 
monarchy. But no one dreams of return- 
ing to the small separate kingdoms of the 
middle ages, and the Spanish monarchy has 
at least left behind it all the elements of a 
sufficient central nexus. We predict noth- 
ing, once more, but we believe that with 
each defeat at the mere hands of a Govern- 
ment or of an army, the Republican party 
will be found to gather fresh strength, as 
the only one which affords, or seems to 
afford, some gleam of hope to the nation 
for the future, amid the thick mists of the 
present. How it would fare, indeed, if 
once engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the ignorant masses, led on by the 
priests, we cannot even guess. But only, 


we suspect, at the cost of an alliance with 
those masses, and their leaders, —i.e., of 
the undoing of all that the last revolution 
has done — can the present government and 
ruling bourgeoisie, with or without some 
poor puppet of a king, ever effectually tri- 
umph over Republican opposition. 


From The Spectator. 
THE SECRET OF THE AURORA. 


Men of science have long felt that a 
strange secret lay hidden in the brilliant 
folds of the Aurora. The magic arch, with 
its pointed streamers, shifting silently but 
swiftly across the heavens, pulsating mys- 
teriously as though illuminated by the fit- 
fully changing glow of some concealed fur- 
nace, and rendered surpassingly beautiful 
by the brilliancy of its colours, had always 
had strange charms for men of thoughtful 
mind. And gradually a series of laborious 
researches had revealed the laws which as- 
sociate this beautiful apparition with dis- 
turbances affecting the economy of our 
whole earth, and not indistinctly connected 
with the habitudes of the solar system it- 
self. But recently a discovery has been 
made which is even more remarkable than 
any which had before rewarded the labours 
of physicists, —a discovery at once in- 
structive and perplexing, revealing a bond 
of union between the aurora and a phenom- 
enon hitherto thought to be quite different 
in character, but leaving us still to learn 
what the exact nature of that bond of union 
may be. Let us consider what had been 
learned respecting auroral displays and 
their relation to the earth’s economy. 

We had occasion recently to point out 
that a sudden disturbance in the sun in 
1859 had been presently followed by intense 
magnetic action, the whole electric system 
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of the earth quivering, so to speak, under 
the influence of the solar forces educed by 
the disturbance. And we mentioned that 
amongst the signs of this magnetic action 
brilliant displays of the auroral streamers 
had been witnessed in both hemispheres on 
the night following the solar disturbance. 
This circumstance teaches us the true char- 
acter of the aurora as strikingly as any 
which astronomers and physicists had pa- 
tiently been gathering together during the 
past half-century. We learn at once that 
a relation subsists between the aurora, ter- 
restrial magnetism, and the central luminary 
of our scheme. 

And even if we were to pause here, we 
should have learned enough to indicate the 
significance and importance of the aurora. 
Our earth, we may be sure, is not the only 
recipient of that mystic influence which 
rouses into activity the phenomena we term 
magnetic. Over the whole realm which it 
rules, the central orb sends forth the strange 
electric impulses. When our skies are 
illuminated by the magic streamers, we 
may be sure that those of Venus and of 
Mars, of Jupiter and of Saturn, nay, even 
the skies of those unseen orbs which travel 
far out in space beyond the paths of Uranus 
and Neptune, are lit up with auroral dis- 
plays. When once it has been shown that 
we owe our auroras to solar action, we 
recognize the cosmical character of the dis- 
play, and that, in a sense, the terrestrial 
magnetism on which it depends is a bond 
of affinity between our earth and its sister 
orbs. 

But while we were thus taught the true 
significance of the aurora, we were left in 
doubt as to the way in which the solar ac- 
tion aroused the electric luminosity in the 
upper regions of our air. We could not 
even tell at what elevation the light was 
suspended above our earth. The most em- 
inent physicists differed in their views as 
to the possibility of learning where the 
magic streamers really wave, when we see 
them most distinctly. While Arago had 
held that to attempt to measure the height 
of the aurora was as futile as to attempt to 
measure the height of a rainbow, Sir John 
Herschel considered that precisely the same 
laws of measurement might be applied to 
the aurora as to any object raised high 
above the earth. 

One point, however, was well determined. 
The auroral lights are undoubtedly to be 
ascribed to electric action taking place at a 
very considerable height, where the air, is 
very rare indeed. It became, therefore, 
a question whether anything could be 
learned by analyzing the auroral light, as to 
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the condition of that particular part of our 
atmosphere in which the electric action takes 
place. 

Spectroscopic analysis, that strange and 
powerful mode of research which has re- 
vealed so many unlooked-for facts, was ac- 
cordingly applied to the light of a brilliant 
aurora. ‘The result was rather surprising.. 
Instead of a rainbow-coloured streak of 
light, such as would have appeared if the 
aurora was due to the existence of particles 
excited to luminosity by electric action, a 
single line of coloured light appeared. This 
indicated that the light is due to the incan- 
descence of some gas through which the 
electric discharges in upper air take place. 
But this was not the circumstance which 
attracted surprise. Rather, this was to 
have been looked for. It was the position 
of the line which astonished our physicists. 
If the gas had been one which chemists are 
acquainted with, the bright line would have 
occupied the position proper to that gas, 
and would at once have indicated its nature. 
But there is no known element whose spec- 
trum has a bright line where this one ap- 
peared. The observation has been re- 
yeated over and over again, by Angstrém, 
S Otto Struve, and recently by Mr. Plum- 
mer, always with the same result,— we 


cannot tell what the substance may be to 
whose incandescence or luminosity the au- 
rora owes its brilliancy. 

But now a most remarkable discovery has 


been effected. Angstrém has found. that the 
mysterious line of the auroral spectrum ex- 
ists in the spectrum of another object which 
had been thought to be wholly different in 
character. Ever since its discovery by 
Cassini, the zodiacal light has been an ob- 
ject of interest to astronomers. Gradually 
a theory had been formed respecting it, 
which had been sanctioned by the authority 
of such men as Humboldt and Sir John 
Herschel. It was held that this appear- 
ance is due to the light reflected from a 
multitude of minute cosmical bodies travel- 
ling around the sun within the orbit of our 
earth. 

This theory had never been tested by 
spectroscopic analysis. Indeed, the zodi- 
acal light shines so faintly that it was 
hardly hoped that its spectrum could be 
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rendered visible. But it was confidently 
anticipated that if the zodiacal light ever 
were thus analyzed, its spectrum would be 
that which the theory required,—that is, a 
very faint reproducton of the common solar 
spectrum. 

Now, at length, we hear from Angstrém 
that the spectrum of the zodiacal light has 
been observed, and instead of being, as had 
been expected, a faint rainbow-coloured 
streak, it presents but a single line. That 
line is the same that we see in the spectrum 
of the aurora! In other words the light of 
the zodiacal gleam, and that of the auroral 
streamers, are due to the same sort of elec- 
tric discharge taking place in the same me- 
dium. 

Without pretending to further interpret 
this startling result, we may indicate the 
promise it affords of explaining a number 
of phenomena which have long seemed most 
perplexing. When once we recognize the 
fact that electric action “is effective in pro- 
ducing any of the celestial lights, we have a 
resource available to remove many difficul- 
ties. Astronomers were asking how com- 
ets, for example, could exhibit the spectrum 
of the incandescent vapour of carbon,— 
that is, a spectrum indicative of the most 
intense heat, when, as in the case of Win- 
necke’s comet (whose spectrum was of this 
nature), they were farther from the sun 
than the earth is. The action of the sun in 
exciting electrical discharges would be quite 
sufficient to account for this and similar 
phenomena. Again, it has been long recog- 
nized that the peculiarities of comets’ tails 
seem only explicable as due to electrical 
action; but astronomers were unwilling to 
adopt such a theory without some positive 
evidence in its favour. We now have such 
evidence ; and it is most probable that the 
first long-tailed comet which is submitted to 
spectroscopic analysis will establish the 
view which Euler put forth more than half 
a century ago, that comets’ tails have some- 
thing in common with the aurora and the 
zodiacal light. It would indeed be strange 
if three of the most mysterious phenomena 
with which men of science are acquainted 
should find their explanation simultane- 
ously. 





